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Two  main  sources  of  our  modern  conception  of  God. 
A.     The  Hebraic. 

1.  Ilea  of  Grod  in  the  J  and  I  documents 

2.  Mosaic  period. 

a.  Story  form  of  writings. 

b.  Religion  a  monolatry. 

c.  God  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

3.  Samuel  and  the  institution  of  prophecy. 
4-.  Elijah, 

a.  Condition  at  "beginning  of  hie  prophecy. 

b.  limited  theoretical  monotheism. 

c.  Influence  of  Assyrian  Baalism. 

d.  Influence  of  invasions. 

e.  Development  moral  rather  than  theological. 
5.     Idea  of  God  at  close  of  preliterary  prophecy. 

B  .     The  Greek. 

1.  lythological  origin, 
a-  Kesiod's  Th^ogony. 
b.  Homer1  s  Epics. 

2.  llilesian  School. 

a.  Shales. 

b.  Anaximenes. 

c .  Anaxi  mand  e  r . 

3.  The  Eleatics  and  Being. 

a.  P^menides. 

b.  Xenophanes. 

4.  Keraclitus  and  'Change1. 

5.  Anaxagoras  and  'Intelligence'. 

6.  Empedocles  and  moving  forces. 

7.  Leucippus  and  atomism. 

8.  ?7/thagoras  and  a  theory  of  numbers 1  . 

9.  The  Sophists  and  skepticism. 

10.  Socrates  and  God. 

11.  Summary  of  ideas  to  time  of  Plato* 


Essential  elements  in  the  prophetic  idea  of  God. 
A.     The  creatorship  of  God. 

1.  Origin  of  the  idea. 

2.  ueutero -Isaiah. 

3.  Universal  rule. 

4.  Perfection  of  world. 

5.  question  of  pre -existence  of  matter. 

B  .     The  providence  of  God. 
1.     urigin  of  the  idea. 
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2.  Immanence  in  nature. 

3.  Gare  of  men. 

a.  sovereignty  of  God. 

b.  freedom  of  man. 

4.  Extension  to  universal  rule. 

C.      The  ethical  character  of  God. 

1.  uniqueness  of  the  moral  element. 

2.  Elements  in  God's  demands. 

a.  Amos'   denunciation  of  ritual, 

"b.  Social  justice. 

c.  Personal  purity. 

d.  Subjective  right. 

3.  The  Day  of  Yahweh. 

4.  Salvation. 

a.  I.  ercy. 

b.  Trustworthiness. 

D»     The  personality  of  God. 

1.  Inherence  of  the  idea. 

a.  Characteristic  of  the  Semitic  mind. 

b.  Liame  of  God. 

2.  Use  of  anthropomorphisms. 

a.  Physical. 

b.  rsychical. 

3.  ffaree  relation  to  nature  and  history. 

a.  Lord  and  controller. 

b .  F  r  e  e  pu  rp  o  s  e . 

c.  Opposition  to  idea  of  world  cycles. 

4.  Uniqueness  of  the  idea, 

:.     The  unity  of  God. 

1.  toly-Yahwism  and  the  worship  of  heathen  gods. 

a.  Di vision  of  Yahweh. 

b.  Idol-worship. 

2.  Implicit  monotheism  in  8th  century  prophets. 

3.  jJeutero  -I  saiah. 

a.  The  problems  of  suffering  and  universality. 

b.  Transcendental  unity. 

4.  Tost -exilic  transcendence. 


III.     The  ideas  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Tlotinus  in  their 
relation  to  the  prophetic  idea  of  God. 

A.     God's  relation  to  the  material  world. 
1.     Plato's  idea. 

a.  Cosmological  origin. 

b.  i.ythology  in  the  Timaeus. 

(1)  eternity  of  matter. 

(2)  ;7orld  cycles. 

c.  The  creation. 

d.  The  creator. 


Aristotle's  idea. 

a.  .Doctrine  of  change. 

b.  Proof  by  First  Lover. 

c.  The' creator. 

(1)  Supremely  desirable. 
(»)  Thought. 
&.  Comparison  with  Plato's  idea. 
Plotinus' s  idea. 

a.  The  Trinity. 

b.  Emanation. 

c.  Pantheistic  tendencies. 
Comparison  with  prophetic  idea. 

God's  influence  on  the  affairs  of  men. 

Plato's  view, 
a.  His  opposition  to  atheism, 
"b.  Implications  of  Deity, 
c.  Relation  to  popular  religion. 

Aristotle. 

a.  exclusion  of  Providence. 

b.  Substitute. 
Plotinus. 

a.  Mysticism. 

b.  Emanation. 

Comparison  with  prophetic  idea. 

God  and  the  realm  of  ethics. 
Plato's  ethics. 

a.  The  Good. 

b.  Morality  among  men. 

c.  Quality  of  God. 
Aristotle's  ioeas. 

a.  Perfection. 

b.  Tack  of  motive  power. 
Plotinus. 

a.  Unity  with  God. 

b.  Practical  value  incidental. 

c.  Parallel  to  Ho  sea. 

Comparison  with  the  prophetic  idea. 

The  personality  of  God. 
Plato's  Good. 

a.  Neither  personal  nor  impersonal  God. 

b.  forld-soul  -unsatisfying. 
Aristotle's  Intelligence . 
Plotinus' s  "Hypostases". 
Comparison  with  the  prophetic  idea. 

a.  Anthropomorphisms. 

b.  Free  relation  to  the  world. 

The  unity  of  God. 

The  popular  deities, 
a.  Plato's  harmony. 
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"b.  Aristotle, 

(1)  Practical  polytheism. 

(2)  Theoretical  monotheism. 

c.  Plotinus's  self-sufficing  One. 

2.  Transcendence. 

3.  Comparison  v/ith  the  prophetic  ideas. 


17,  Conclusion. 

A.  Methods  of  approach. 

1.  Prophetic  revelation. 

2.  Philosophic  reason. 

B.  Contrasting  T'iews. 
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Two  I'ain  Sources  of  our  I.Io&ern  Conception  of  God 
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Few  there  are,  even  among;  the  apparently  thought- 
less in  the  modern  world,  who  do  not  at  some  time  meditate 
upon  the  character  of  God.    A  "beautiful  sunset,  the  inno- 
cent eyes  of  a  child,  the  canopy  of  ordered  stars,  or  a  sud- 
den and  tragic  accident  may  "bring  a  man  fact  to  face  with 
the  problem  of  what  force  is  moving  "beyond  reach  of  our 
eyes,  whether  an  aesthetic,  a  "beneficent,  a  logical,  or  a 
blind  and  malignant  power,     "wo  types  of  answer  may  come 
to  the  problem.    The  one  ray  come  as  a  result  of  rational 
thought,  built  piece  by  piece  from  all  the  evidence  which 
comes  to  mind.     The  other  may  come  from  some  unexplored 
emotional  depth,  arriving  suddenly  with  the  force  of  abso- 
lute truth.     The  one  is  purely  rational,  the  other,  mystical. 
Who  shall  say  which  is  the  true  revelation? 

In  the  modern  theological  conception  of  God  these 
two  types  of  revelation  have  been  compounded  and  blended 
until  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  two  strains  are  sepa- 
rated.   But  history  shows  us  two  lines  of  thought,  running 
at  first  parallel,  each  unaffected  by  the  other,  then,  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  meeting, 
to  flow  on  In  a  eci-iron  stream.     The  rational  conception  of 
God  v/as  worked  out  most  thoroughly  by  the  Greeks,  the  mys- 
tical by  the  Hebrews.     Hie  highest  conceptions  arrived  at 
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t>y  the  Greeks  are  typified  in  the  thinking  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, and  Plotinus ;  those  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  writings  of 
the  literary  prophets.    But  to  understand  the  significance 
of  each  we  must  know  their  background ,  the  centuries  of  liv- 
ing and  thinking  upon  which  they  were  built. 

TEE  HEBRAIC 

The  earliest  writings  of  the  Hebrews  do  not  go 
back  to  the  times  of  which  they  write.     The j  are  for  the 
most  part,  writings  of  later  dates  which  project  their  con- 
cept of  God  into  the  past.     The  story  of  creation  and  of 
Eden  in  Genesis,  which  has  been  taken  to  hold  the  earliest 
Hebraic  idea  of  God,  is  a  compilation  of  two  stories,  each 
having  a  different  idea.     The  first  document,  or  Jehovistic, 
delineates  Jehovah,  the  god  of  the  Hebrews  as  an  anthropo- 
morphic god  who  breathes  life  into  man,  walks  in  the  garden, 
shuts  the  door  of  the  ark,  and  removes  the  wheels  from  the 
chariots  of  the  Egyptians.     That  he  is  a  somewhat  moral  god 
even  at  that  early  stage  is  evidenced  by  the  driving  out  from 
Eden  and  GodTs  anger  at  Cain*s  murder  of  Abel.     This  Jeho- 
vistic document  dates  from  about  900  B.C.     The  next  document, 
or  Elohistio,  attributes  less  of  an  anthropomorphic  character 
to  God.    He  speaks  to  men,  not  in  the  body,  but  in  visions, 
dreams ,  the  words  of  angels  and  prophetic  utterances.  This 
document  comes  from  about  800  B.C.  and  shows  progress  a] ready- 
in  its  idea  of  God. 

The  selection  from  the  patriarchal  stories  of  evi- 
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dences  of  further  change  in  the  conception  of  God  is  an 
interesting  study.    But  the  real  development  of  Yahwism 
"began  with  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  when  the  Hebrews  entered 
into  a  covenant  relation  with  Yahweh.    Henceforth  He  was 
their  God  and  they  were  His  people.    Moses  "built  the 
Hebrew  nation  out  of  scattered  units  on  an  idea  of  "Yahweh, 
their  living  lord  and  Leader  -  an  austere  God,  whose  glory 
was  revealed  amid  the  storms  and  thunders  of  Sinai ,  but  in 
whose  heart  a  stern  regard  for  righteousness  wag  already 
blended  with  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  his  people." 

The  ideas  of  God  in  this  early  part  of  the  Bible 
are  all  depicted  in  story  form.     There  is  no  conscious 
setting  forth  of  the  attributes  of  God.    He  grows  gradu- 
ally with  the  growth  of  the  Hebrew  people.    From  the  story 
of  the  exodus  we  gain  a  conception  of  Cod  as  having  formed 
a  covenant  v/ith  the  Hebrew  people  and  having  rescued  them 
out  of  Egypt,  thus  proving  his  superiority  to  the  gods  of 
^33rP't«    Montefiore  believes  that  in  the  story  of  the  exodus 
"he  finds  that  the  Mosaic  religion  contained  the  conception 
that  Yahweh  was  just,  as  well  as  powerful,  that  he  alone 
was  to  be  worshipped  by  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  would 

not  only  lead  them  to  victory,  but  through  his  interpreters, 

p 

would  become  Israels  lav/giver  and  ju.dge." 

In  tliis  early  period  the  Hebrews  were  not  mono  the - 
ists.     They  thought  of  Yahweh  as  their  God  just  as  the  Baalim 

1  -  Gordon,  A.R.  ,  The  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  11. 

2  -  Fowler,  H.T.  ,  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Plebrew  Religion, 

p.  26. 
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belonged  to  the  Canaanites.     Israel  could  serve  "out  one 
God,  Yahweh,  "but  other  people  had  other  gods  and  it  was 
equally  right  for  them  to  serve  whatever  god  they  chose. 
In  fact,  as  they  were  Israel's  people,  just  so  Yahweh  was 
their  God,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  others  to  worship 
him.     It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  religion  of  Hoses  did 
not  rise  above  monolatry. 

Before  a  god  was  adopted  or  accepted  by  a  tribe, 
a  belief  in  that  godTs  power  mi©  t  first  be  established. 
If  they  did  not  have  faith  that  he  was  stronger  than  all 
the  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations,  they  would  not  cove- 
nant with  him  in  the  first  place.    Hence  It  was  natural 
that  the  Hebrews  considered  Yahveh  the  strongest  of  the 
gods.     But  defeat  in  battle  led  the  Hebrews  to  wonder 
whether  Yahweh  was  weaker  than  the  other  gods,  or  Israel 
had  displeased  him.    Up  almost  until  the  time  of  the  exile, 
the  prophets  held  the  latter  view.     Yahweh  was  punishing 
them  for  some  failure  to  keep  their  covenant  by  causing  or 
permitting  their  defeat.     The  book  of  Joshua  shows  the 
guiding  hand  of  Yahweh  in  battle.     The  book  of  Judges  is  a 
moralized  and  sermonized  history  preaching  the  reward  of 
national  virtue  and  the  punislhir.ent  of  national  sin.  Tims 
by  the  end  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Yahweh  is  firmly  es- 
tablished as  a  moral  god. 

To  Samuel,  priest  and  seer,  is  due  the  trend  of 
much  of  Israel's  later  history.     Though  he  himself  contrib- 
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uted  nothing  nev/  to  the  idea  of  God,  he  was  influential 
in  the  establishment  of  two  institutions  which  later 
raolded  that  idea.     It  is  to  Samuel  largely  that  the  He- 
brews owe  the  institution  of  prophecy  and  the  beginning 
of  the  monarchy.     In  his  day,  however,  the  prophets  were 
usually  hands  of  ecstatic  devotees  who  were  not  held  in 
high  honor  even  "by  the  people.    The  true  prophets  were 
s.lways  careful  to  distinguish  themselves  from  this  group. 
It  was  from  the  few  great  souls  who  upheld  the  institution 
of  prophecy  at  this  time  that  the  greatness  of  later  proph- 
ecy derived  its  origin.     From  the  beginning,  true  prophecy 
was  the  exponent  of  the  moral  ideal  of  Yahweh  worship. 

But  v/ith  all  its  moral  ideals,  the  religion  of 
Israel  to  the  time  of  Elijah  was  primitive.    Until  then, 
Hebrew  prophecy,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  had  done 
little  but  call  the  people  to  a  fulfillment  of  previous 
concepts  in  a  moral  way.    Yahweh  was  still  a  stern  and  right 
eous  God  demanding  obedience  and  righteousness  in  return  for 
hie  favors.     Yahweh,  while  still  the  God  of  Israel,  was 
aloof  from  his  people.    It  was  for  this  latter  reason  that 
a  new  influence  came  to  bear  on  the  religion  of  Israel. 
"While  Yahweh  remained  in  solitary  majesty  on  the  rugged 
peaks  of  Sinai ,  or  marched  through  tempest  and  earthquake 
to  battle  for  Israel,  the  Baalim,  or  'Lords1  of  Canaanite 
devotion,  lived  on  the  happiest  terms  of  intimacy  v/ith  their 
people,  giving  them  in  season  1  their  bread  and  their  water, 
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their  wool  and  their  flax,  their  oil  and  their  drink/1 
and  filling  the  round  of  their  lives  with  gladness.""  It 
was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Israelites  in  large  numbers 
drifted  over  to  the  worship  of  these  warn  and  attr  ac  o?,  ve 
gods. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Elijah  came  in  with  the 
beginning  of  a  new  concept  of  Yahweh  to  offset  that  of  the 
people.    It  was  a  long  tire  before  the  people  realized  the 
significance  of  Elijah's  words.    In  the  contest  on  Mt. 
Carmel,  Elijah  says,  "How  long  go  ye  limping  between  the  two 
Bides?    If  Jehovah  be  God ,  follow  him:  but  if  Baal,  then 
follow  him. This  implies  the  existence  of  but  one  god. 
It  is  a  case  of  "either,  or."    Both  can  not  be  god.  But 
the  limited  extent  to  which  even  Elijah  saw  this  is  indi- 
cated by  his  call  upon  God:     "0  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Abraham 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou 
art  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  am  thy  servant,  and  that  I 
have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  word."4    This  indicates 
at  the  most  a  limited  theoretical  monotheism. 

The  influence  of  this  Canaanitish  Baalism  is  not 
so  much  felt  in  the  worship  of  Yahweh  as  is  that  of  Assyr- 
ian Baalism,  though  the  worship  of  both  cults  crept  into 
the  shrines  of  Yahweh.     It  is  probahly  due  to  the  idealis- 
ing of  the  far  past  that  the  Biblical  writers  looked  upon 
the  days  of  the  conquest  as  days  when  all  Israel  served 
Yahweh*     The  story  of  the  golden  calf  in  the  desert  would 

1  -  Hosea  2:5. 

2  -  Gordon,  A.B.  ,  The  Prophets  of  "'•he  Old  Testament,  p.  12. 
8-1  Kings  18:21. 

4-1  Kings  18:36. 
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disprove  the  purity  of  their  worship  if  not,  the  fact  of 
it.    However  that  may  he,  it  is  true  that  the  worship  of 
^  Yahweh  was  not  pure  in  the  days  of  Baalism  rnd  that  the 

prophets  saw  and  regretted  this  fact.     The  worship  of 
Baalim  at  Yahweh1 s  shrines  not  only  detracted  from  the 
monotheistic  ideal  of  Israel,  hut  "by  the  introduction  of 
its  in-moral  rites  of  worship  at  Yahweh1  s  very  altars,  it 
made  of  Yahweh  an  immoral  god  who  would  tolerate  such  acts. 
The  fact  that  the  priestly  class  for  the  most  part  sanc- 
tioned such  worship  is  implied  in  their  service  at  the 
altars  where  such  worship  took  place. 

Another  element  which  exercised  an  influence  on 
the  concept  of  Yahweh  was  the  invasions.    We  have  mentioned 
"before  the  doubts  which  the  triumphs  of  a  foe  over  Israel 
raised  in  the  minds  of  her  people.    With  such  constant  de- 
feat as  the  Hehrew  nation  received  in  her  wars  with  Syria, 
Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  it  is  amazing  that  the  people 
did  not  lose  faith  in  Yahweh  entirely.     One  of  the  glories 
of  the  Hehrew  religion  is  that  in  times  of  doubt,  when  its 
very  existence  was  threatened,  it  rose  to  greater  heights. 

The  prophetic  ministries  of  Elijah,  and  Elisha  close 
preliterary  prophecy  as  far  as  religious  development  is 
concerned.     Their  work  was  more  largely  a  calling  to  moral 
►  and  religious  reform  than  the  establishment  of  new  theories 

of  Yahwah. 

What  theories  are  found  in  this  period  before  written 
prorihecy  must  be  picked  out  bit  by  bit  from  the  stories. 
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There  is  no  conscious  theorizing  at) out  God.     Yahweh  appears 
in  the  stories  as  bearing  a  free  relation  to  nature  and 
history.    He  can  perform  nature  miracles  as  in  the  cases  of 
JToses,  Elijah,  and  Elisha,  or  he  can  bring  triumph  in  war  as 
in  the  victories  of  Joshua  over  the  cities  of  Canaan.  This 
is  as  far  as  the  idea  goes.     It  is  in  the  ethical  character 
of  Yahweh  that  the  greatest  discoveries  have  been  made.  It 
is  in  this  early  period  that  the  idea  of  morality  as  a  duty 
to  Yahweh  "becomes  firmly  rooted  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  later 
stress  on  the  righteousness  of  Yahweh  is  only  the  working 
out  of  a  principle  already  established.     It  was  in  this 
element  of  righteousness  that  the  Hebrew  religion  was  dis- 
tinct from  other  Semitic  religions.    Ceremonialism  they 
all  had  in  common.    An  ethical  worship  of  an  ethical  God 
was  developed  by  the  Hebrews  alone. 

The  personality  of  God  waB  largely  anthropomorphic 
in  this  period.    Human  attributes  were  giver  to  Yahweh  be- 
cause men  were  building  their  thoughts  in  terms  of  visual 
pictures.    If  all  anthropomorphisms  are  taken  away  from 
the  concept  of  God,  the  idea  is  meaningless  and  impersonal. 
Because  of  the  high  oriental  imagination  of  the  Israelites, 
it  was  necessary  that  Yahweh  should  be  personal,  real,  not 
a  mere  glorified  idea. 

At  the  close  of  preliterary  prophecy  the  unity  of 
God  in  one  sense  was  established.    Yahweh  was  one  lord. 
There  was  no  system  of  deities  to  be  worshipped.  Yahweh 
was  a  jealous  God,  demanding  the  whole -hearted  worship  of 
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his  people.     Idolatry  was  undoubtedly  practiced  in  connection 
with  Yahweh -worship  at  the  multitudinous  ehrinei  of  Baal,  "but 
we  have  no  indication  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  ideals  of 
the  Israelites,  nor  that  there  was  any  idea  that  Yahweh  was 
divided  because  of  the  number  of  his  sanctuaries. 

But  the  larger  meaning  of  the  unity  of  God  had  not 
yet  been  realized.    Elijah  had  assigned  Baal  to  the  place  of 
an  inferior  deity,  lower  than  Yahweh  and  perhaps  allotted  to 
other  nations  to  worship.     The  idea  of  the  creatorship  of 
Yahweh  was  brought  out  in  the  early  part  of  Genesis  but  was 
never  developed  again,  and  the  logical!  conclusion  of  this 
idea  does  not  appear  in  the  records  of  these  early  days. 
The  unity  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  universal  rule  and  abso- 
lute monotheism  does  not  appear  until  literary  prophecy. 

THE  GREEK 

If  it  is  true  in  general  that  history  is  only  bio- 
graphy, it  is  unusually  true  in  the  history  of  the  C-ree;: 
idea  of  God.     In  the  Hebraic  idea  we  find  a  national  unity, 
a  consciousness  of  unified  loyalty  to  Yahweh.    But  in  the 
Greek  idea  very  little  emphasis  is  put  upon  its  being  a 
popular  idea.     It  is  largely  a  series  of  concepts  in  the 
riinds  of  great  thinkers.     The  origin  of  the  idea  lies  in 
mythology  and  in  the  cosmogonic  poetry  of  Hesiod  and  Homer. 

These  authors  sought  the  causes  of  the  universe.     But  there 
came  to  be  a  gradual  change  in  their  object.     They  sought 
the  causes  of  change  in  reD  ations  rather  than  the  ultimate 
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origin,    The 37  felt  that  there  was  an  original  ground  which 
changed  over  and  over. 

Hesiod  lived  about  the  eighth  century  "before  Christ. 
In  his  words  his  life  is  reflected  to  some  extent.  His 
first  poem,  "V/orks  and  Days",  is  composed  of  advice  to  his 
"brother.    His  second  work,  the  Theogony,  is  his  claim  to 
fame  as  a  thinker.     It  contains  three  divisions.     The  first 
part  is  a  cosmogony  or  account  of  creation;  the  second  is 
the  thogony  proper,  recounting  the  history  of  the  dynasties 
of  Zeus  and  Cronus;  the  third  is  a  brief  an<j  abruptly  ter- 
minated hero-ogony.    The  work  of  Hesiod  is  full  of  weighty 
and  proverbial  philosophy.    His  theology  is  the  most  ancient 
of  Greek  theology  and  corresponds  with  what  we  knew  of  the 
Phoenician.    It  is  a  type  of  pantheistic  naturalism  which 
claims  that  all  was  originally  chaos,  but  that  in  that 
chaos  forces  lav  dormant  which  transformed  it  and  brought 
forth  the  world.     The  prime  and  moving  force  was  love. 
This  is  the  same  idea  which  Aristophanes  brought  out  in  his 
comedy,  "Birds". 

The  poetry  of  Homer  is  better  known.    He  lived  not 
much  before  850  B»0.     The  heroes  of  whom  Homer  wrote  par- 
take of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  men  and  are  superior  only 
in  power.    Fis  theology  is  a  change  from  that  of  Hesiod. 
It  is  an  anthropomorphism  akin  to  theism.    Here  "Jupiter  is 

the  supreme  ruler.... who  arranges  and  directs  all  things; 
all  the  forces  of  the  universe  are  subject  to  his  authority. 
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In  the  highest  place  in  the  empire  of  the  gods,  Jupiter 
stands  alone  as  the  ideal  of  supreme  power  and  absolute  in- 
telligence.    He  presides  over  the  assemblies  of  the  gods 
and  he  holds  communion  with  man."^ 

There  is  here  a  religion  in  the  sense  of  a  being 
to  be  worshipped,  but  both  Hesiod  and  Homer  fail  of  estab- 
lishing a  real  religion  in  this  sense:    their  religion 
never  had  a  revealer  or  prophet;  it  had  no  sacred  book; 
and  it  had  no  system  of  metaphysics  and  ethics,  no  theol- 
ogy which  is  upheld  by  a  priesthood,  having  higher  author- 
ity than  ordinary  men.    They,  as  poets,  were  the  only 
theologians  and  revealers.     In  one  sense  these  poets  were 
al-in  to  the  originators  of  Israel's  religion.     Their  thought 
was  religious  rathe*  than  philosophical. 

But  with  the  Milesian  school  which  arose  in  the 
seventh  century,  thought  became  consciously  metaphysical. 
Its  leaders  were  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes.  They 
s ought  explanations  largely  for  natural  phenomena,  events 
on  the  ocean,  the  form  of  the  earth,  the  nature  of  the  sun 
and  moon  and  the  cause  of  their  changes.    Man  and  the  organic 
world  received  slight  consideration.     Thales  declared  the 
"cosmic  matter"  to  be  water.    Water',  though  dead  in  appear- 
ance ,  was  thought  of  as  the  basis  of  change.     This  view  is 
termed  hylozoism  and  is  a  sort  of  pantheism.     All  things 
were  full  of  Cod.    Even  the  loadstone  had  a  soul.  Anaxi- 


1  -  Janet  and  Seailles,  A  History  of  the  Problems  of  Philosophy, 

v.  2,  p.  246. 
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menes,  while  affirming  a  "cosraie  matter",  asserted  that 
it  was  air  because  it  was  thought  to  possess  infinity. 
Anaxir.ander  was  the  first  to  see  that  no  apparent  sub- 
stance fulfilled  all  requirements,  so  he  posited  "The 
Infinite",  which  was  the  possessor  of  all  necessary  equal- 
ities and  was  eternal,  had  never  had  an  origin.    He  called 
this  Infinite,  Deity,  and  was  the  first  to  purge  Deity  of 
mythology.     In  his  deification  of  the  infinite  appears 
for  the  first  time  the  tendency  to  call  the  highest  ex- 
planatory concept  -  God. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  appeared 
two  opposing  schools  of  thought,  the  Eleatics  who  were  re- 
presented chiefly  "by  Par >  c 1  d  de s  and  Xenophanes,  and  the 
followers  of  Heraclitus.     The  Eleatics  predicated  only 
Being,  no  Non-Being.    Heraclitus  said  there  was  neither 
Being  nor  Non-Being,  only  Becoming.    All  was  in  a  constant 
change  or  flux. 

Parmenides  asserted  that  there  was  One  who  was 
eternal  and  changeless.     Xenophanes,  however,  was  the  first 
to  built  this  concept  into  a  real  philosophy.    He  gave  a 
proof  of      e  unity  of  God  in  this  way.     "If  God  is  the  most 
powerful  of  Beings,  Er  must  be  One;  for  if  He  were  two  or 
several,  He  would  not  be  the  most  powerful,  since  in  that 
case  He  could  not  accomplish  His  will  in  all  things."1 
Xenophanes  also  attributed  intelligence  to  C-o  ',     He  ridi- 
culed anthropomorphisms,  and  is  the  author  of  the  ^amcus 

1  -  Janet  and  Seailles,  A  History  of  the  Problems  of  Philosophy, 

v.  2,  p.  249f. 
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statement  which  appears  modern  even  to  us:     "Yet  if  oxen 
and  lions  had  hands,  and  could  paint  with  their  hands,  and 
fashion  images,  as  men  do,  they  would  make  the  pictures 
and  images  of  their  gods  in  their  own  likeness;  horses 
would  rake  them  like  horses,  oxen  like  oxen.  Ethiopians 
make  their  gods  black  and  snub-nosed;  Thracians  give  theirs 
"blue  eyes  and  red  hair."1    In  contrast  to  these  anthropo- 
morphisms, Xenophanes  built  his  God  as  different  from  man 
as  it  was  possible  to  think.    He  resembled  Kan  neither  in 
form  nor  in  mind.     The  whole  of  God  sees,  the  whole  of  him 
thinks,  the  whole  of  him  hears.    He  was  never  born,  for  an 
admission  of  this  would  mean  that  he  was  not  eternal.  He 
is  stationary  because  it  would  be  beneath  his  dignity  to 
"wander  about,  now  here,  now  there."    According  to  Xeno- 
phanes there  could  be  no  certainty  about  God  because  truth 
was  revealed  only  gradually  thru  searching.    And  where  it 
was  discovered  there  was  no  objective  standard  for  judging 
it.    How  different  this  from  the  refrain  of  the  prophets, 
"Thus  saith  Jehovah."    ?or  them  there  was  no  Question  of 
the  truth  of  their  revelation. 

The  explanation  of  Xenophanes  failed  to  account 
for  the  variety  and  individuality  of  parts  of  the  world. 
Hence  arose  the  antithesis  to  Xenophanes1 s  static  Being. 
Haraclitus  advocated  change  as  the  only  principle.  He 

seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  wonder  at  J:he  change  going 


1  -  Bakewell,  Charles  IJ.  ,  A  Source  Book  in  Ancient  Philosoioh- 

p.  8. 
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on  in  nature,  opposites  changing  into  each  other.  His 
explanation  lay  in  an  unchanging  principle  of  change,  an 
"eternal  ^lux".     For  him,  "God  is  day  and  night,  winter 
and  summer,  war  and  peace,  satiety  and  hunger.     But  he 
assumes  various  forms,   just  as  fire  when  it  is  mingled 
with  different  kinds  of  incense  is  named  according  to  the 
savor  of  each.""1"    Though  God  is  so  constantly  changing, 
yet  some  general  characteristics  may  "be  ascribed  to  him. 
"The  most  beautiful  ape  is  ugly  as  compared  with  the  human 

race.     The  wisest  man  compared  with  God  is  like  an  ape  in 

p 

wisdom,  in  beauty  and  in  everything  else."      That  Goi  has 
as  yet  no  ethical  character  is  indicated  in  Reraclitus1 
statement  that  "To  God  all  things  are  beautiful  and  good 
and  right;  men  deem  some  things  wrong  and  some  right." 

Since  these  two  types  of  thought  had  both  been 
pushed  to  the  limit,  new  theories  arose.    Anaxagoras  was 
the  first  to  see  in  Intelligence  the  source  of  all  things. 
He  maintained  that  there  were  numberless  elements,  the  com- 
bination of  which  in  different  forms  made  different  things. 
The  motive  force  for  change  must  be  existent,  but  the 
lightest  of  exi stents.     Since  it  brought  about  beauty  and 
order  it  must  be  mind.     Therefore  he  called  it  Reason  or 
Thought -Stuff.     This  is  the  great  teleological  explanation 
of  nature. 

This  explanation  was  followed  by  that  of  Si  pedocles 
who  said  that  the  elements  were  earth,  water,  air  and  fire. 

1  -  Bakewell,  Charles  I'.,  A  Source  Book  in  Ancient  Philosophy , p. 52. 
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They  were  eternal  and  unchangeable  but  di visible  into 
parts.     These  parts  could  be  rearranged  to  form  new  permu- 
tations and  combinations  with  different  properties.  But 
outside  of  these  four  elements  he  was  forced  to  posit  love 
and  hate  as  the  moving  forces.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  Intimately  are  connected  selence  and  religion  in  their 
origins.     Ten  sought  a  cause  and  found  visible  things  but 
had  also  to  posit  a  moving  force  which  was  invisible. 
Empedocles  says  of  God,  "We  can  not  bring  ftod  near  so  as 
to  reach  him  with  our  eyes  or  lay  hold  of  him  with  our 
hands  -  the  two  ways  along  which  the  chief  highway  of  per- 
suasion leads  into  the  mind  of  man.  ...For  he  has  no  human 
head  attached  to  bodily  members,  nor  do  two  branching  arms 
dangle  from  his  shoulders;  he  has  neither  feet  nor  swift 
knees  nor  any  hairy  parts.     No,  he  is  only  mind,  sacred  and 
ineffable  mind,  flashing  through  the  whole  universe  with 
swift  thoughts.  ,t1 

leucippus  was  the  founder  of  the  atomistic  school. 
He  developed  his  thought  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
Anaxagoras,  starting  from  the  Eleatic  "Being".     For  him, 
all  being  was  atoms  in  motion.     All  qualitative  differences 
could  in  the  end  be  reduced  to  quantitative  differences. 
The  capacity  for  independent  motion  was  attributed  to  the 
atoms  so  that  they  combined  blindly  and  by  themselves  into 

compounds.     This  type  of  thought  is  clearly  materialistic. 

Of  Pythagoras  himself  little  is  known.     Plato  knew 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy.    But  its  chief  exponent  /as 
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Philolaus.     The  trend  of  Pythagorean  cosmology  was  toward 
solution  "by  mathematics  and  a  "Theory  of  Numbera".  So 
many  relations  were  expressed  bj  numbers  in  music  and  in 
nature  that  they  thought  permanent  Being  was  to  "be  found 
in  numbers.    The  antithesis  between  the  linited  and  the 
unlimited  was  for  them  paralleled  by  odd  and  even.  They 
did  not  consider  numbers  as  a  substance  but  rather  as  a 
form  of  which  the  world  is  a  copy.     Their  cosmology  had 
an  aesthetic  and  ethical  trend.    The  poets  and  moralists 
of  the  fifth  century  had  complained  about  the  unbridled 
passions  of  men.    Heraclitus  and  the  Pythagoreans  attached 
the  obligation  of  morality  to  their  metaphysical  theories. 
They  assumed  the  validity  of  moral  and  political  laws  and 
the  fact  that  obedience  would  bring  advantage,  disobedi- 
ence di  sad vantage • 

But  the  development  of  the  democratic  state  under- 
mined the  assumption  of  validity  for  political  laws  because 
the  people  had  to  consider  their  validity  in  voting  upon 
them.    Thus  arose  the  question  as  to  whether  any  laws  were 
authoritative  for  all.     The  answer  at  first  was  that  laws 
dictated  by  nature  were  universally  valid  while  man-made 
laws  were  not.     Protagoras  .thought  that  the  gods  "gave  to 
all  men  in  equal  measure  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  ethical 
respect  or  reverence,  in  order  that  in  the  struggle  for  life 
they  might  be  able  to  form  permanent  unions  for  mutual  pres- 
ervation."     The  Sophists,  of  whom  Protagoras  was  the  leader, 
took  this  as  a  basis  for  reforming  the  conditions  of  the 
1  -  V/indelband,  Dr.  Iff.  ,  A  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  74. 
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time.     They  urged  obedience  to  these  laws  within,  nature  - 
made  laws,  in  opposition  to  lairs  made  by  institutions. 
All  ethical  judgments  were  said  to  be  conventional  only, 
pronounced  arbitrarily  right  and  wrong  by  society.  Only 
the  inner  nature  of  man  had  any  valid  authority,  "ith 
the  fall  of  institutions  went  religious  ideas.     The  gods 
were  regarded  by  the  educated  as  mere  ob jectifications 
of  that  which  brought  good.     Critics  even  ascribed,  the 
invention  of  God  to  the  lawmakers.    This  stand  was,  of 
course,  opposed  by  the  priesthood,  but  skepticism  had 
gained  a  firm  footing. 

In  answer  to  the  Sophist  school,  Socrates  claimed 
that  knowledge  was  the  only  means  of  avoiding  mistakes, 
self-knowledge  being  the  best  means.    It  was  by  the  devel- 
opment cf  insight  that  the  individual  regulated  his  nature. 
In  this  development  of  insight  In,  training,  Socrates  found 
an  objective  standard  of  authority  which  the  Sophists  had 
failed  to  find  in  the  original  nature  of  man.  Socrates1 
emphasis  on  knowledge  has  sometimes  been  taken  to  mean 
that  virtue  consists  solely  in  knowing  the  good.     But  he 
stressed  rather  self-control  as  developed  by  knowledge. 
If  a  law  was  subjected  to  the  test  of  intelligence  aid 
found  valid,  it  was  then  bound  to  be  observed.  Socrates 
believed  that  no  man  willingly  committed  sin.    To  know 
the  right  was  to  will  the  right.    He  thus  re-established 
the  objectivity  of  morals  by  proving  their  reasonableness. 


With  this  re -establishment  of  the  objectivity  of 
morals,  Socrates  brought  back  a  belief  in  God.     The  world 
was  the  product  of  a  moral  cause  and  a  beneficent  will. 
The  very  reasonableness  of  the  worl3  which  Anaxagoras  had 
brought  out,  he  finds  to  be  a  reason  for  belief  that 
there  is  a  God  who  not  011137-  arranges  it,  but  is  interested 

lb 

in  it,  universally  and  individually.  It  is  thus  with 
Socrates  that  we  first  find  the  idea  of  a  moral  God.  His 
teachings  have  come  down  to  us  thru  two  men,  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  each  of  whom  used  the  teachings  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, stretching  them  to  fit  their  points.  Thus  in  Xeno- 
phon they  become  a  mild  cynicism,  while  in  Plato  they  are 
the  basis  of  the  idea  of  God  which  we  are  to  take  up  later. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  of  Greek  philosophy 
corne  the  Cynics  and  the  Hedonists.     Their  theories  had 
more  largely  to  do  with  ethics  thai",  metaphysics  so  that 
little  was  added  to  the  idea  of  God  between  the  thought  of 
Socrates  and  that  of  Plato. 

In  spite  of  the  logic  and  reasoning  power  of  the 
Greek  mind  in  contrast  to  the  Hebrew,  it  is  scarcely  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  Greek  idea  of  God  up  to  this  time  had 
evolved,     fhile  the  Hebrew  idea  had  been  like  a  plant  slowly 
pushing  its  roots  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soil,  reaching 
consistently  in  the  same  direction,  the  Greek  had  been, 

like  an  octopus,  stretching  its  tentacles,  grasping  a  truth 
here,  another  there,  then  thrusting  them  both  aside  to 
stretch  out  in  a  new  direction  for  a  new  appearance  of  truth. 


So  many  truths  and  half-truths  had  thus  been  accepted  and 
rejected  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  there  was  any 
set  background  from  which  Plato fs  ideas  arose.    It  com- 
prised anything  and  everything  in  the  way  of  ideas. 

Its  largest  and  most  fruitful  field  of  inquiry 
had  so  far  been  the  relation  of  God  to  the  material  world. 
Here  the  highest  concept  made  him  the  prime  mover,  the  cause, 
power,  intelligence,  whatever  was  posited  as  explanation  of 
the  material  world.     Seldom  if  at  all  was  this  being  related 
to  the  affairs  of  men.     The  Socratic  idea  in  which  God  is 
interested  in  the  individual  as  well  as  the  universal  marks 
the  high  water-mark  of  Greek  thought  thus  far.    And  again, 
the  idea  of  Socrates  that  God  is  the  moral  cause  of  the  world 
and  thus  the  objective  standard  for  the  morality  of  man  is 
the  most  advanced  thought  on  that  line.     Since  Xenophanes 
had  laughed  to  scorn  the  personification  of  deity  by  anthro- 
pomorphisms, little  was  left  of  the  personality  of  God  until 
the  time  of  Socrates.     God  was  some  aspect  of  personality 
as  intelligence  or  love  rather  than  a  whole  personality. 
Socrates  Game  near  to  investing  God  with  personality  when 
he  attributed  to  him  both  power  and  beneficence.    But  the 
God  of  the  Greeks  was  not  the  vital  and  intimate  God  of 
the  Hebrews  to  whom  love  and  reverence  were  due.     The  re- 
spect of  reason  was  his  portion  but  not  the  worship  of  the 
heart. 

In  theory  the  God  of  the  Greeks  was  one,  in  practice 
many.     As  the  prime  and  moving  force  of  the  universe  he  was 
one,  but  at  the  shrines  and  altars  of  the  Pantheon  he  was 


divided  into  many  phases.    Idol  worship  was  not  condemned 
in  early  philosophy.     In  fact  it  entered  not  at  all  into 
consideration.     Their  God  was  one  or  many  as  they  chose 
to  make  hin>.  so,  worshipped  in  reason,  or  at  the  altars  of 
Zeus  or  Hermes.     In  the  other  sense,  the  unity  of  God  was 
accepted,  however.    He  was  not  merely  the  God  of  the 
Greeks.    7/hatever  he  was,  motion,  cause,  power,  intelli- 
gence ,  he  was  that  of  the  whole  universe,  and  as  such,  was 
open  to  the  admiration  or  respect  of  one  nation  as  well  as 
another,  if  they  had  the  insight  to  perceive. 
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Chapter  II 

Essential  Elements  in  the  Prophetic  Idea  of  God 
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The  great  changes  which  took  place  in  the  idea 
of  God  "before  the  time  of  literar;-  prophecy  have  already 
"been  noted.     The  period  of  literary  prophecy  itself 
covered  more  than  three  centuries  of  changes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews.     Thus  it  would  "be  strange  if  many 
developments  in  the  idea  of  God  did  not  come  ah  out  in 
that  period  as  well  as  the  former.     It  is  for  this  reason 
that  one  speaks  with  hesitation  of  the  prophetic  idea  of 
God.     It  is  almost  too  inclusive  a  term.     Yet  there  is  a 
unity  running  thru  the  whole  history.     There  is  never  a 
definite  "break  with  the  past. 

II   is  even  doubtful  whether  the  literary  prophets 
contributed  much  if  anything  new  to  the  idea  of  God.  But 
our  view  of  the  Hebrew  God  is  largely  determined  "by  their 
writings,  chiefly  "because  he  is  depicted  more  clearly  ther 
than  in  the  histories  of  the  period.     If  the  literary  pro- 
phets were  to  be  judged  by  the  references  to  them  in  the 
histories  of  the  period,  we  should  be  forced  to  rate  them 
as  much  less  important  then  Samuel  and  Elijah  whose  lives 
are  recorded  in  detail.    But  even  if  the  literary  prophets 
contributed  little  new,  our  conception  of  the  prophetic 
idea  of  God  must  come  from  them  because  of  the  very  fact 
that  le  re  the  idea  is  in  writing. 

The  literary  prophets  may  be  divided  into  three 
different  groups  with  relation  to  the  time  in  which  they 


prophesied.    In  the  eighth  century,  just  before  the  fall 
of  Samaria  in  721  B.C.  cone  Amos,  Eosea,  Ieaiah,  and  Micah. 
Another  group  centers  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem in  586  B.C.     This  is  composed  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Zephaniah,  llahum,  and  Habakkuk.     The  third  group  is  com- 
posed of  prophets  of  the  restoration  and  post-exilic 
times,  Deutero-Isaiah ,  Eaggai  ,  Zechariah,  lTalachi  ,  Ohadiah, 
Joel,  and  Johah.     These  divisions  do  not  so  much  represent 
li  fferenees  in  the  idea  of  God  as  di  fferent  methods  of 
approach  according  to  the  situation  from  which  they  spring. 
Each  prophet  sees  the  same  God  from  a  slightly  different 
angle.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  illustrations  of  one 
attribute  of  God  may  he  found  more  plentifully  in  the  book 
of  one  prophet  than  in  that  of  another. 

THE  CREATOR SHIP  OF  GOD 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
prophetic  faith  was  that  of  God  as  creator.     There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  time  when  the  idea  originated.    Except  in 
the    early  accounts  in  Genesis  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
God  as  actual  creator  until  the  time  of  Deutero-Isaiah.  In 
Amos  4:13  he  is  said  to  have  formed  the  mountains  and  create 
the  wind  and  again  in  Isaiah  20:16  he  is  the  potter  and  the 
framer  and  it  is  implied  that  he  is  these  for  the  whole 
world.     Several  arguments  are  raised  to  prove  that  this  idea 
of  the  creatorship  of  God  -as  of  late  origin.     It  is  urged 
that    ic   limited  view  of  Israel  before  exilic  times  would 
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prevent  a  general  view  of  God  as  world -creator.  But 
however  large  or  small  their  world  was,  it  was  their  whole 
world.    And  such  a  consideration  has  never  prevented  other 
nations  from  assigning  the  glory  of  creation  to  one  of 
their  deities.    Again,  because  of  the  similarity  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Babylonian  accounts  of  creation  it  is  thought 
that  the  former  mast  have  been  adapted  from  the  latter 
at  the  time  when  the  Febrews  came  into  contact  with  Assyria 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century.    But  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  two  accounts  shows  how  very  crude  are 
the  Babylonian  ideas  as  compared  to  the  Hebrew.    To  a 
people  as  cultured  as  the  Hebrews  of  the  eigth  century  suoh 
an  account  as  the  Babylonian  would  be  repulsive.     The  differ 
ences  between  the  two  indicate  centuries  of  refinement.  If 
the  Hebrew  account  was  derived  from  the  Babylonian  it  must 
have  been  a  much  earlier  period,  perhaps  when  the  Hebrews 
settled  in  Canaan  and  took  over  Canaanitish  myths  which 
were  Babylonian  in  origin.    Another  argument  against  an 
early  origin  of  the  creator  idea  is  the  very  "act  that  no 
mention  of  it  is  made  until  the  writings  of  Deutero -Isaiah , 
and  that  from  then  on  references  are  plentiful.     But  when 
Deutero -Isaiah  mentions  the  creatorship  of  God  it  is  as  an 
idea  which  has  already  a  firm  grip  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple.   He  assumes  their  knowledge  of  it.     "Hast  thou  not 
known?  has  thou  not  heard?    The  everlasting  God,  Jehovah, 


the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  faint eth  not,  neither 

is  weary.  "*^    And  furthermore,  there  are  references  such  as 

those  cited  in  Amos  and  Isaiah  which  point  to  an  idea  of 

God  as  creator.     They  simply  did  not  state  it  explicitly 

"because  they  did  not  realise  its  significance  as  did 

D  eut  e  r  o  -I  sai  ah . 

The  idea  of  creatorship  "became  the  underlying  theme 

of  the  prophecy  of  3)  sutero -Isaiah.     From  it  he  derives  his 

ideas  of  the  power  and  unity  of  God.     There,  is  no  possible 

doubt  at> out  his  "belief:     "Thus  saith  God  Jehovah,  he  that 

created  the  heavens  and  stretched  them  forth;  he  that 

spread  ah road  the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it; 

he  that  giveth  breath  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit 

2 

to  them  that  walk  therein."      The  forty-fifth  chapter  has 

three  verses  which  carry  this  idea.     In  fact  the  message 

of  creation  is  repeated  like  a  refrain  thru  the  whole  hook* 

Again  in  Jeremiah  there  are  repeated  references  to  the 

4 

creatorship  of  God.       Zechariah  also  attributes  creator- 
5 

ship  to  God.      Again  in  the  hook  of  Jonah,  the  idea  still 

echoes,  "And  he  said  unto  them,  I  am  an  Hebrew;  and  I  fear 

Jehovah,  the  God  of  heaven,  who  hath  made  the  sea  and  the 
g 

dry  land . " 

It  would  he  logical  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of 
universal  rule  would  come  before  that  of  creatorship.  But 

1  -  Isaiah  40:28. 

2  -      "  42:5. 

3  _      "        44:24;  45:9,12,18;  48:13;  51:13;  66:2. 

4  -      "        10:12f,lC;  27:5;  31:35;  32:17;  51:15,19. 

5  -      "  12:1. 

6  -  Jonah  1:9. 
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it  was  not  so  with  the  Hebrew  idea.    The  idea  of  Jehovah's 
creatorship  existed  for  centuries  before  it  was  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion  in  his  universal  rule.     "Thus  nature 
gained  its  unity  by  the  relation  of  Its  various  elements 
to  Yah  well.     It  became,  in  fact,  one  vast  illustration  of 
His  power  and  proof  of  his  majestic  wisdom. . .  •  ,t1    God  is 
therefore  not  a  pantheistic  God.    Since  he  is  first  the 
personal  creator  of  the  world  he  is  not  identified  with 
it.     The  idea  advances  from  the  spiritual  to  the  natural 
realm.     It  is  only  saved  from  complete  transcendence  by 
the  idea  of  God's  continued  care  of  the  universe  which  he 
has  created. 

1'oreover,  creation  is  at  all  times  viewed  as  a 
moral  work.     God's  purpose  was  to  make  the  world  perfect. 
Its  miseries  and  evils  are  perversions  of  his  concept. 
His  works  in  nature  are  for  the  good  of  men  and  beasts: 
"The  beasts  of  the  field  shall  honour  me,  the  jackals  and 
the  ostriches:  because  I  give  waters  in  the  wilderness, 
and  rivers  in  the  desert,  to  give  drink  to  my  people,  my 
chosen."      The  giving  of  rain  and  the  bounding  of  the  sea 
were  constant  proofs  of  God's  creative  power  to  the  Eebrev; 
people. 

One  question  with  regard  to  creation  does  not  seem 
to  enter  the  prophetic  mind.     It  is  nowhere  stated  whether 
God  made  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  literally  created  it, 

1  -  Robinson,  The  Religious  Ideas  of  the  O.T.,  p.  271. 

2  -  Isaiah  45:18. 

3  -        "  43:20. 

4  -  Jer.  5  :24  ;  14  :22. 
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or  created  it  in  the  sense  of  bringing  order  out  of  a 
chaos  of  existing  material.     In  the  original  account  of 
the  creation  in  Genesis  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
first  verse  is  an  actual  activity  or  a  chapter  heading. 
If  it  is  the  latter,  the  second  verse  starts  with  the 
earth  "waste  and  void".     Nearly  all  future  references 
to  creation  carry  that  idea  implicit  in  them.     The  fig- 
ure of  the  potter  and  the  clay  carries  the  idea  that  the 
clay  existed  before  the  potter  began  to  fashion  it.  Again 
and  again  it  is  said  that  God  "stretched  out  the  heavens"  , 
implying  that  the  material  existed  before  he  began.  But 
this  idea  of  a  mere  fashioner  of  existing  raw  material 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  power  which  is  attributed  to 
God.     Che  whole  feeling  tone  and  attitude  of  the  prophetic 
writings  is  against  such  an  interpretation.     There  is  no 
such  compromise  in  the  idea  of  his  power.     It  goes  the  whole 
way  to  creation  "ex  nihilo". 

phovid^;:gi]  of  god 

Another  phase  of  the  activity  of  God  v/hich  is 
closely  related  to  his  creatorship  in  the  prophetic  idea  is 
his  providence.     This  is  in  one  sense  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  creation,  but  in  another  sense  is  its  con- 
clusion.   It  is  its  conclusion  in  that  it  is  God's  con- 
tinued care  of  what  lie  has  already  created.    But,  unlike 
the  idea  of  creation,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  when  this 
characteristic  of  God"  entered.     It  is  the  origin  of  the 
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idea  ef  creation  in  that  it  was  present  in  the  covenant 
with  which  Yahweh  worship  began.     It  was  precisely  because 
Yahweh  was  interested  in  Israel  and  agreed  to  watch  over 
and  direct  the  nation's  movements ,  that  Yahweh  became  the 
C-od  of  Israel.    After  that  his  providence  was  never  doubted. 
The  whole  prophetic  movement  was  an  affirmation  of  it.  It 
was  became  God  predetermined  what  was  to  happen  to  Israel 
that  the  prophets  could  predict  it. 

Go I  is  immanent  in  nature.  The  prophets  may  have 
known  something  of  the  natural  causes  of  physical  events 
such  as  the  falling  of  rain  and  the  growing  of  crops,  but 
the  tendency  was  to  overlook  all  these  natural  causes  and 
carry  the  responsibility  directly  to  the  activity  of  God. 
In  providing  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  God  was  always  at  the 
back  of  the  chain  of  causes.1  Palestine  is  thought  to  be 
more  directly  cared  for  by  God  than  Egypt  because  rain 

p 

falls  in  the  former  while  the  latter  has  to  be  irrigated. 

God's  providence  is  not  limited  to  the  rati  on  and 
to  nature  but  extends  to  individual  men  as  well.    I.'an  may 
plan  his  path,  but  it  is  God  who  directs  his  course.  Jer- 
eiiiah  says,  "C  Jehovah,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not 
in  himself;  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps."      Isaiah  expresses  the  same  sentiment  in  26:12. 
The  figure  of  the  potter  and  the  clay  occurs  several  times 

1  -  Hosea  2:8,  9 ,  81,  22. 

2  -  Deuteronomy  11:10-12. 

3  -  Jeremiah  10:23. 


in  the  prophetic  writings.      It  would  seem  at  times  that 

God  is  the  author  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good.  Isaiah 

credits  God  with  saying,  "Fake  the  heart  of  this  people 

fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes;  lest 

they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 

understand  with  their  heart,  and  turn  again,  and  "be  healed." 

Again  a  plea  is  put  up  for  the  mercy  of  God  "because  of  the 

fact  that  he  has  made  us.°    But  this  last  is  contrary  to 

the  usual  prophetic  appeal,  which  everywhere  assumes  the 

moral  responsibility  and  thus  the  freedom  of  man.  These 

two  ideas  of  the  absolute  sovereignity  of  God  and  of  the 

freedom  of  man  are  everywhere  present  ,/ithout  any  attempt 

being  made  to  harmonize  them.     It  has  been  said  that  "in 

ethics  and  action  we  are  all  Arminians;  in  prayer  we  are 

all  Calxrinists. "    This  is  true  of  the  prophetic  idea  as 

well  as  the  modern* 

Bat  though  the  providence  of  God  thus  extended  from 

the  nation  to  the  individual,  it  was  many  years  before  it 

could  be  seen  that  the  providence  of  God  extended  to  other 

nations  but  not  as  a  loving  Father,  only  as  a  sovereign 

Lord.     This  idea  fellows  on  through  the  rest  of  the  prophets 

until  Deutero-Isaiah.     In  Isaiah  he  raises  up  Assyria  as 

a 

"the  rod  of  his  anger"  against  Israel."     This  idea  of  God*s 
use  of  other  nations' in  his  care  for  Israel  is  carried  on. 

1  -  Isaiah  29:16;  45: Of;  64:6;  Jeremiah  18:6. 

2  -      *  6:10. 

S  -      "        64:8f;  63:17f;  19:13f. 
4  -      "  10:5. 


by  other  prophets.      It  was  not  until  Deutero-Isaiah1 s 
idea  of  Israel  as  the  suffering  servant  with  a  mission 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  arose  that  food's  plan 
for  the  whole  earth  came  to  be  realized  by  Israel."  It 
was  only  then  that  they  saw  God's  divine  providence  ex- 
tended to  all  human  beings,  regardless  of  nation.  "Tims, 
as  an  Old  Testament  prophet  might  have  said,  is  the  glory 
of  Yahweh*s  self-manifestati  on  in  human  history  to  find 
its  complement  in  the  voluntary  surrender  of  human  life 
to  His  holy  will."3 

THE  ETHICAL  CHARACTER  0?  GOD 

The  greatest  glory  of  Hebrew  religion  is  that  it 
gave  the  world  a  righteous  GocL     All  the  other  nations  of 
antiquity  shared  the  ritual  element  cf  religion  with  the 
Hebrews.     The  latter  alone  rose  to  the  concept  that  God 
was  a  moral  ruler.     The  eighth  century  prophets  bring  home 
most  forcibly  this  moralization  of  the  idea  of  God,  though 
each  stresses  a  different  phase  of  it.    Because  Amos  was 
the  first  to  bring  out  the  idea  in  its  fulness,  his  name 
is  most  often  associated  with  the  ethical  character  of 
God.    But  the  idea  was  by  no  means  new  with  him.    It  was 
merely  a  reaffirmation  of  truths  already  present  in  the 
heart  of  every  devout  Israelite. 

1  -  I'icah  4:llff;  Jer.  46;  Ezek.  £5. 

2  -  Isaiah  45:22. 

5  -  Robinson,  The  Religious  Ideas  of  the  O.T.  ,  p.  74. 


It  was  a  revulsion  from  the  moral  and  social  evils 
of  his  day  which  led  Amos  to  declare  the  righteousness  of 
God.    He  traces  the  relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah  hack  to 
a  moral  covenant.     Israel  is  to  he  punished  "because,  hav- 
ing the  moral  opportunities  of  this  covenant  she  has  "ailed. 
"You  only  rave  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth: 
therefore  I  will  visit  upon  you  all  your  iniquities. w 
If  Jehovah  were  not  a  righteous  God  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son for  the  punishment  of  Israel  merely  because  she  had 
known  him.    According  to  Amos,  it  is  because  Israel  knows 
righteousness  through  association  with  God  that  she  has 
an  obligation  to  social  and  moral  reform. 

It  is  in  his  requirements  from  his  people  that 
the  character  of  Goo  himself  is  shown.     In  the  first  place 
tli is  righteousness  was  manifest  in  a  denunciation  of  ritual 
as  a  means  of  pleasing  God.     "I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts, 
and  I  will  take  no  delight  in  your  solemn  assemblies.  Yea, 
though  ye  offer  me  burnt  offerings  and  meat  offerings,  I 
will  not  accept  them:  neither  will  I  regard  the  peace- 
offerings  of  3-our  fat  beasts.     Take  thou  away  from  me  the 
noise  of  thy  songs;  for  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy 
viols.    But  let  justice  roll  down  as  waters,  and  righteous- 
ness  as  a  mighty  stream. "J    Here  Amos  condemns  ritual  and 
sacrifice  entirely.    He  puts  worship  on  a  social  and  moral 
plane  entirely.    Rosea' s  condemnation  of  ritual  is  not  as 


1  -  Amos  3:2. 

2  -  Amos  5 :21-24 
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wholesale  as  that  cf  Amos,  "but  he  feels  that  it  is  of  no 
use  unless  accompanied  by  righteous  conduct:     "for  I  desire 
goodness  and  not  sacrifice;  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more 
than  burnt -o  f  f  er  i  ngs.  ,t1    The  prophecy  of  Mi  cab  has  not  the 
force  of'  those  of  Amos  and  Eoeea  and  yet  from  him  comes 
the  clearest  statement  of  the  matter:     "Wherewith  shall  I 
come  before  Jehovah,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God? 
Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  -offer!  nge ,  with  calves 
a  year  old?    Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thousands  of 
rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?    Shall  I 
give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?    He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man, 
what  is  good;  and  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  justly,  and  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God?"2  '  In  all  of  these  it  is  evident  that  righteous- 
ness is  essential  to  worship.     And  the  meaning  of  this 
righteousness  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  with  the  writings 
of  each  of  the  prophets. 

With  Amos  righteousness  is  social  justice.  "Thus 
saith  Jehovah;  for  three  transgressions  of  Israel,  yea,  for 
four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof;  because 
they  sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair 
of  shoes."3    This  plea  for  social  justice  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again. 

r>'  cause  of  Hosea's  emphasis  on  love  as  the  bond  be- 

1  -  Hosea  6:6. 
8  -  I'icah  6:6-8. 

3  -  Amos  2:6. 

4  -  Amos  L:7,8;  3:10;  5:7,11-15;  8:4-6. 


tween  Jehovah  and  Israel,  he  emphasizes  religious  faults 
as  well  as  social.     For  him  righteousness  means  forsaking 
the  gods  of  other  peoples  and  returning  with  a  pure  wor- 
ship to  Jehovah.     It  is  all  stated  in  the  figure  of  speech 
of  a  harlot  who  goes  awhoring  after  lovers  whom  she  be- 
lieves  to  be  giving  her  means  of  sustenance."^    Because  of 
this  new  idea  of  a  loving  God,  a  new  element  enters  into 
the  idea  of  righteousness,  "the  knowledge  of  God".  If 
the  people  understand  the  loving  character  of  God  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  act  in  accordance  with  this 

knowledge.     Thus  with  Hosea  and  the  later  prophets,  per- 

3  4 
sonal  purity  and  subjective  right    come  to  be  essential 

parts  of  righteousness  as  interpreted  through  love.  Isaiah 

does  not  add  a  new  idea  to  righteoumiess  and  love,  but  lifts 

5 

them  both  to  the  level  of  holiness. 

Another  element  in  the  idea  of  righteousness  is 
found  in  the  concept  of  the  day  of  Yahweh.     Before  the 
writings  of  Amos  this  day  had  been  looked  forward  to  as 
the  consummation  of  all  the  hopes  of  Israel.    But  Amos 
makes  it  a  day  of  retributive  justice  when  the  evil  people 
shall  be  punished.      This  is  a  common  view  of  the  eighth 
century  prophets.     But  though  the  day  was  to  bring  con- 
fusion and  much  woe,  still  it  was  to  be  a  vindication  of 
righteousness  in  the  world,  the  consummation  of  all  the 

1  -  Hosea  2:13;  4:12-14;  5:6,7;  6:68;  7:ir-lC;  8:14. 

2  -      8      4:1,  6. 

3  -      "      4 : 13*  7:4. 

4  -  Jeremiah  4:3,4;  31:31-54;  Baek.  11:19;  36:Lc. 

5  -  Isaiah  6:3,5. 

6  -  Amos  5:18-20 
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hopes  of  the  just  of  Israel.     This  idea  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  world-view  common  in  ancient  thought  that  the 
world  moved  in  cycles,  came  to  a  mechanistic  end,  VQuld  be 
dissolved ,  reproduced  and  move  on  to  another  end.  There 
is  thus  in  Israel  the  first  statement  of  a  cosmic  evolution 
brought  about  by  the  divine  intervention  of  a  righteous 
purpose . 

From  these  moral  requirements  male  fey  Jehovah  we 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  moral  character  attributed  to  him. 
The  same  qualities  are  righteous  in  God  as  in  man.  "That 
is  'righteous1  whether  in  Goc>  or  in  man,  which  is  right 
in  the  circumstances,  i.e.   judged  by  the  person  who  pro- 
nounced the  judgment  to  be  right.    Righteousness  is  one, 
whether  in  God  or  in  man. .. .Nothing  would  be  right  in  God 
because  He  is  God,  which  would  not  be  right  in  Him  were 
He  man.""1    His  dealings  with  men  are  always,  however,  benev- 
olent and  just.     If  they  do  not  appear  so  it  is  because  they 

have  been  perverted.     This  is  illustrated  by  the  figure  of 
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the  potter  and  the  clay.  His  righteousness  includes  jus- 
tice ,  non-favoritism,  support  of  those  whose  means  of  ob- 
taining justice  is  limited,  kindness  and  mercy.  Ofter, 
however,  in  spite  of  this  idea,  the  righteous  seemed  to  be 
involved  in  the  punishment  due  the  wicked.  Thus  the  prob- 
lem of  sin  and  suffering  arose.    Eut  throughout  this  prob- 

1  -  Davidson,  Theology  of  the  O.T.  ,  p.  ISOf. 
£  -  Jeremiah  18. 
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lem,  no  doubt  arose  as  to  the  ultimate  righteousness  of 
God.    Even  the  use  of  other  nations  in  the  punishment  of 
Israel  is  vindication  of  God's  righteousness.  Mercy, 
however ,  entered  so  largely  into  the  view  of  lis  moral 
character  that  they  felt  that  he  was  not ,  as  modern  theol- 
ogy would  put  it,  "a  just  God  but  a  Saviour",  "but  "a  just 
God  and  a  Saviour". 

The  righteousness  of  God  comes  to  its  largest  view 
in  relation  to  the  covenant  with  Israel.    Here  it  is  synon 
ymous  with  truthfulness  and  faithfulness,  "because  it  means 
the  keeping  of  his  promise  to  them.     Since  they  were  God's 
chosen  people  ,  it  was  right  for  him  to  defend  them  against 
other  nations*    '.Then  he  did  not,  they  still  clung  to  his 
righteousness  hut  did  not  find  a  reasonable  justification 
for  their  faith  until  Deutero -Isaiah  "brought  forth  the 
idea  of  the  suffering  servant •     Then  they  realized  that 
whatever  means  Jehovah  took  for  bringing  his  religion  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  was  right.     Thus,  for  Deutero- 
Isaiah  the  righteousness  of  God  meant  not  retributive 
justice  but  trustworthiness  of  word  and  deed  on  the  part 
of  God."*"    God  was  not  as  were  the  gods  of  other  nations, 
an  irresponsible  and  whimsical  deity,  but  one  who  could 
be  depended  upon  to  act  according  to  ethical  principles. 

THE  PERSONAIITY  Oj'  C^OD 

In  contrast  to  speculative  thought  the  Hebrew  mind 


1  -  Isaiah  41:10,16;  42:6;  45:13,19,23;  46:33;  66:1. 
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gave  to  the  world  a  personal  God.    It  is  perhaps  a  result 
of  the  Semitic  type  of  mind  as  over  against  the  Aryan  that 
this  development  of  the  idea  of  God  took  place.     The  imag- 
ination of  the  eastern  mind  could  not  allow  a  supreme 
power  to  go  uninvested  with  personality.    As  Davidson  says, 
"From  the  first  historical  reference  to  God  in  Scripture 
the  idea  of  His  "being  a  person  is  firmly  reached,  and 
little  advance  takes  place  along  this  line.""^    Even  in 
preprophetic  times  this  personality  was  evidenced  by  the 
giving  of  a  personal  name  to  God,  and  the  attributing  of 
human  Dualities  to  him.     The  use  of  both  of  these  contin- 
ued on  down  through  prophetic  times.     The  name  YWHW  which 
was  originally  given  to  God  and  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  vhich  is  Yahweh,  came  soon  to  be  too  sacred  a  name  to 
be  uttered  and  so  was  pronounced  Adonay.     Thus  GodTs  per- 
sonality and  saeredness  were  at  the  same  time  indicated. 

The  use  of  anthropomorphisms  is  however  one  of 
the  most  frequently  used  means  of  attributing  personality 
to  God.    In  using  terms  of  personality  to  express  God  we 
are  using  the  highest  thing  we  know.     "...The  ouestion  is 
really  one  of  degree;  we  can  not  think  or  speak  of  God  at 
all,  unless  in  the  language  of  our  human  experience.  To 

dismiss  all  anthropomorphism  is  to  dismiss  all  possibility 

2 

of  the  knowledge  of  God."      Two  types  of  anthropomorphism 

1  -  Davidson,  Theology  of  the  O.T.  ,  p.  107. 

2  -  Robinson,  The  Religious  Ideas  of  the  O.T.  ,  p.  G5. 
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are  used  in  this  personalizing  of  God,  physical  and  psychi- 
cal, and  "both  persist  even  in  prophetic  tir.es.     The  physi- 
cal anthropomorphisms  are  patent  in  Isaiah.    God  stretches 
out  his  hand  upon  his  people,1    speaks  "with  a  strong  heat*, 
is  filled  with  pais,    measures  the  waters  In  the  hollow  of 

4  K 

his  hand,    and  calls  his  creations  "by  rame.      On  the  psy- 
chic side,  emotions  are  attributed  to  him  by  practically 
all  the  prophets.    Here  they  can  not  rise  above  the  human* 
God  is  argry,  is  jealous,  is  tender,  or  wonders  as  would 
men.      But  at  the  same  time  he  is  infinitely  high  above 
men.     "for  my  thoughts  are  not  yoiir  thoughts,  neither  are 
your  ways  my  ways,  saith  Jehovah.     For  as  the  heavens  are 

higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  W£g  s, 
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and  my  thoughts  than  "/our  thoughts."      By  these  anthropo- 
morphisms God  is  not  lowered  to  the  rank  of  man  but  is 
made  a  personal  ruler  rather  than  a  glorified  syllogism. 

Another  way  in  which  the  personality  of  God  is  ex- 
pressed is  in  his  free  relation  to  nature  and  history, 
which  we  have  already  noticed  in  studying  his  providence. 
In  fact  all  the  attributes  of  God  might  be  taken  up  under 
his  personality,  so  intimately  is  it  a  part  of  the  prophetic 
concept  of  God.     But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  immanence 
of  Goi  In  nature  and  history  is  in  no  sense  pantheistic. 

1  -  Isaiah  5 :25. 

2  -      "  8:11. 

3  -      "  21:3. 

4  -      "  40:12. 

5  -      "  40:26. 

6  -  HoSea  8:5;  Amos  6:8;  Isaiah  42:13;  66:13,15;  59:10-18. 
V  -  Isaiah  55:8,9. 


Jehovah  is  never  comprised  in  the  things  which  he  rules 
and  directs.    He  always  transcends  them.    He  ffl  the  lord 
and  controller  of  them.    He  has  created  the  earth  hut  is 
still  separate  from  it* 

The  purpose  of  God  in  the  world  and  in  history  is 
another  evidence  of  his  personality.   "Jehovah  of  hosts 
hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely,  as  I  have  thought,  so  shall 
it  come  to  pass;  and  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it 
stand."2 

This  idea  of  purpose  as  well  as  that  of  righteous- 
ness is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  world  cycles.     A  divine  per- 
son could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  such  a  purposeless 
waste  ac  1  ould  he  involved  in  the  cycles.    All  is  contrib- 
uting  to  a  gradually  worked  out  divine  plan. 

Thus  Jehovah  possesses  all  the  marks  of  personal- 
ity, selfhood,  self-consciousness,  the  power  to  know,  pur- 
pose and  self-control.    And  these  qualities  are  simply 
assumed,  never  doubted.     "The  Old  Testament  does  not  raise 
the  question  of  the  divine  existence  or  the  question  as  to 
the  possibility  of  knowing  God.     These  are  philosophical 
questions  v/hich  did  not  exist  for  the  Hebrew  mind.  "° 

THE  UNITY  0?  GOD. 

The  unity  of  God  is  another  unique  element  in  the 
Hebrew  religion.     Other  religions  of  antiquity  divided  up 

1  -  Isaiah.  45:18;  65:17. 

2  -  Isaiah  14:24. 

5  -  Knudson,  Religious  Teaching  of  the  O.T. ,  p.  51. 
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the  work  of  conducting  the  world.    They  prayed  to  one  god 

for  rain,  to  another  for  strength  in  war,  and  so  on  through 

numerous  other  gifts  of  providence.     From  the  very  beginning 

however,  such  a  111  vision  of  Yahweh  was  "beyond  conception. 

The  command  in  the  first  decalogue  "Thou  whalt  worship  no 

other  god,"1  while  it  does  not  imply  monotheism,  in  that  it 

acknowledges  the  existence  of  other  gods,  still  does  imply 

that  Yahweh  is  able  to  supply  all  their  needs.     There  is 

no  reason  for  their  praying  to  other  gods.    Moreover^  by 

the  time  of  the  eighth  century  prophets  there  was  little 

danger  of  Yahweh  being  split  up  into  local  Yahwehs.  The 

danger  at  that  time  lay  rather  in  a  polluted  worship  of 

Yahweh  because  of  the  confusion  of  Yahweh -worship  with 

Baal -worship.     The  prophets  are  contending  for  an  ethical 

rather  than  a  local  unity.     The  people  are  worshipping 

Yahweh  by  means  of  base  practices  and  golden  images  rather 

than  by  deeds  of  justice  and  mercy.     This  constitutes  the 

problem  of  the  eighth  century  prophets.     Amos,  Hosea, 
3 

and  Isaiah    -unite  in  denouncing  the  use  of  idols  in  wor- 
ship.   At  times  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  idols 
have  been  used  in  worship  of  Yahweh  or  in  worship  of  other 
gods.    Whichever  situation  it  indicates,  the  prophets 
recognize  it  as  an  unwholesome  tendency  and  condemn  it 

p 

utterly.     But  the  most  wholesale  condemnation  is  made  by 

1  -  Exodus  34 :14a. 
8  -  Amos  5:26f. 
3  -  Hosea  8  :4f f . 
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Dent ero -Isaiah.    He  redicules  the  idols  made  by  men.  In 
this  instance.it  is  certain  that  the  idols  are  supposed 
to  represent  other  gods,  but  the  practice  of  idolatry  is 
ridiculed  in  itself.'"    Thus  one  phase  of  the  unity  of 
Jehovah  is  upheld. 

Another  phase  of  the  unity  of  God  is  his  transcend 
ence  ,  and  it  is  in  this  phase  that  the  most  logical  devel- 
opment can  "be  traced.     As  was  seen  in  the  reference  to  the 
first  decalogue,  monotheism  is  not  even  implied.  There 
are  other  gods  though  they  are  not  to  be  worshipped  by 
Israel.    By  the  time  of  the  eighth  century  prophets,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  implicit  monotheism.     God  directs  the 

affairs  of  all  nations.    He  not  only  punishes  their  wick- 
p 

edness,    but  has  also  directed  their  movements:     "Are  ye 
not  as  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me,  0  children 
of  Israel?  saith  Jehovah.    Have  not  I  brought  up  Israel 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt?  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor 

pgr 

and  the  Syrians  from  Kir?"      For  him,  all  nations  are  di- 
rected by  Jehovah. ^    Isaiah  does  not  particularize  any 
other  nations  whom  the  lord  directs  but  the  seraphim  cry: 

"Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  Jehovah,  of  hosts;  the  whole  earth 

5 

is  full  of  his  glory."      But  the  fact  that  he  is  the  ruler 
of  all  nations  does  not  mean  that  they  are  all  to  worship 
him.    Nothing  is  said  about  this  in  the  eighth  century.. 
The  other  nations  worship  other  gods,  whether  in  ignorance 

1  -  Isaiah  41:6f;  44:9-20;  45:20;  46:1,^,5-7. 

2  -  Amos  1 ,  2 . 
I  -  Amos  9:7. 

4  -  Isaiah  6:3. 

5  -      "        10:5;  31:3. 
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or  "because  God  has  assigned  them  to  them,  remains  a  Ques- 
tion. 1 

Deutero -Isaiah  sees  in  suffering  a  means  of  "bring- 
ing the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
By  his  figure  of  the  suffering  servant    he  rakes  clear 
Israel's  duty  in  "bringing  other  nations  to  the  worship  of 
the  one  God  who  has  "been  through  all  tiir.e  ruling  their 
destinies.    Deutero -Isaiah  is  brought  to  his  conclusion  of 

the  sole  deity  of  Jehovah  "by  consideration  of  prophecy,3 

4  5 
creation,    and  the  absurdity  of  idolatry.      There  can  be 

but  one  God.    And  if  this  is  true,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
must  all  eventually  worship  him.     V/ith  this  idea  of  God  as 
ruling  all  nations  and  being  shared  with  them,  the  concep- 
tion of  his  glory  and  wonder  broadens  and  in  later  litera- 
ture his  universal  rule  is  emphasised  still  more.    He  be- 
comes the  "High  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy." 

From  this  study  it  is  clear  that  the  prophets  had 
a  very  definite  idea  of  God.    His  existence  is  assumed. 
The  whole  history  of  prophecy  is  a  developing  concept  of 
his  attributes.     But  this  is  not  done  by  analyzing  and  cal- 
culating.    It  comes  by  what  they  believe  to  be  direct  reve- 
lation from  God.     This  revelation  brings  them  the  absolute 

1  -  Jeremiah  2:11. 

2  -  Isaiah  42:1-4;  49:1-6;  50:4-9;  62:13-53:12, 

3  -      "  41:21-29. 

4  -      "        40:12;  42:5;  44:24;  45:12,18;  40:13. 

5  -      "        40:18-20;  41:6f;  45:20;  46:lf. 

6  -      "  57:15. 
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conviction  that  "God  is  that  infinite  and  perfect  Being 
who  has  existed  from  all  eternity  in  the  unity  of  his 
uncreated  personality;  that  he  is  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  all  things  "both  visible  and  invisible,  and  the 
holy  and  righteous  Governor  of  all  rational  and  moral 
beings.     In  attributing  personality,  spirituality,  unity, 
and  holiness  to  God,  the  Hebrew  nation  rose  immeasurably 
above  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  thereby  gave 

ethical  and  spiritual  religion  its  highest  and  most  per- 

"1 

feet  expression  in  the  ancient  world. 


1  -  Tillett,  The  Paths  That  lead  to  God,  p.  59. 
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Chapter  III 

The  Ideas  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Plotinus  in 
Their  Relation  to  the  Prophetic  Idea  of  God 


« 


Between  the  "birth  of  Aristotle  and  the  death  of 
Plotinus  pass  almost  seven  centuries  of  Greek  philosophy. 
?or  this  reason  it  is  very  difficult  here,  as  well  as  in 
Hebrew  prophecy,  to  find  a  unity  of  thought.     The  sur- 
prising thing  is  that  even  a  thread  of  harmony  can  "be 
traced  in  the  religions  of  these  three  philosophers. 
PlatoTs  religion  is  "based  on  that  of  Socrates,  whose  pu- 
pil he  was.     But  it  is  developed  much  more  thoroughly  than 
his  master  had  developed  it.     Plato  lived  from  ah out  428  B.C. 
to  347  B.C.    His  pupil,  Aristotle,  who  lived  from  584  B.C. 
to  322  B.C.  ,  while  he  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  study- 
ing under  Plato,  nevertheless  disagreed  heartily  with  some 
of  Plato Ts  conclusions.    His  religion,  therefore,  stands 
out  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Plato  in  some  ways,  tho 
their  religions  are  both  purely  metaphysical.  Plotinus, 
however,  adds  mysticism  to  metaphysics  in  his  search  for 
God,  and  while  he  starts  with  a  Platonic  doctrine,  adda 
so  much  to  it  that  it  is  scarcely  recognizable.    He  lived, 
in  the  third  century  A.D.   (d.  269)  but  his  place  and  im- 
portance has  only  recently  been  recognized. 

It  seems  to  have  beena  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
mind  continually  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  start 
over.     Thus,  though  philosophers  before  Plato  had  proved 
to  their  satisfaction  the  existence  of  God,  he  goes  back 
to  the  beginning,  and  before  assigning  characteristics  to 
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God,  proves  that  He  is.     This  is  very  different  from  the 
hasi s  upon  which  the  prophets  start.     In  the  Hebrew  re- 
ligion God  is  everywhere  assumed.     The  prophets  proceed 
immediately  to  a  characterization  of  God.     Plato  first 
validates  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  "by  the 
order  of  the  world.     The  cosmological  argument  for  GodTs 
existence  seems  always  to  have  carried  most  weight  to 
the  Greek  mind.    But  for  Plato  this  is  supported  by  the 
common  belief.     The  fact  that  a  god  or  gods  are  almost 
universally  believed  in  leads  him  to  feel  that  such  a 
belief  is  a  necessity. 

For  him  atheism  had  but  |wo  grounds,  the  one 
ethical,  the  other  scientific.     And  both  applied  only  to 
the  common  religion  of  the  Greeks.     The  ethical  objection 
lay  in  j'isgust  with  the  immorali  by  of  the  gods  as  they 
were  known.    For  Plato  this  was  invalid  in  that  no  evil 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  God.    For  him  God  was  infinitely 
Good.     The  second  or  scientific  objection  lay  in  the  fact 
that  purely  materialistic  explanations  were  beiiig  advanced 
for  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  which  bad  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  common  worship.     B"t  Plato  realized  the 
impossibility  of  accepting  the  scientific  explanation  as 
final.     Thus  not  only  was  belief  in  God  proven,  but  dis- 
belief in  him  was  proven  invalid.     Plato  believed  that  no 
one  grew  to  old  age  in  confirmed  atheism.  Agnosticism 
and  superstition  were  much  more  likely  to  live  than  atheism 
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The  scientific  or  cosmo logical  line  is  the  one 
on  which  Aristotle  approaches  God.     The  wri tings  in  which 
he  takes  up  the  problem  have  "been  called  by  his  commentators 
Metaphysics,  hut  Aristotle  himself  calls  them  Theolo&y  or 
First  Philosophy.    Here  he  "considers  Being  apart  "both 
from  the  variations  of  the  material  v/orld ,  and  from  matter." 
In  the  necessity  for  finding  a  "first  Hover"  Aristotle 
discovers  God. 

The  God  of  Plotinus  is  not  a  single  force  as  are 
those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  hut  is  a  Trinity  based  on  the 
Stoic  " /orld-soul" ,  Aristotle's  Intelligence  above  the 
v/orld,  and  Plato's  One  above  soul  and  intelligence.  Plo- 
tinus does  not  justify  his  God  on  the  basis  of  practical 
reason,  but  on  the  basis  of  theoretical  reason  and  mysti- 
cism.    The  three  levels  of  his  Trinity  are  hypostases 
through  which  the  soul  of  man  may  pass  to  unity  with  the 
Absolute  or  highest  of  the  three.     "The  worlds  of  spirit 
and  soul  are  co-eternal  with  the  Absolute,  the  inevitable 
and  unceasing  expressions  of  its  creative  activity.  The 
utterly  transcendent  Perfect  manifests  as  Hind  or  Spirit 
(Nous)  ,  and  this  is  the  v/orld  of  being.    Find  or  Spirit 
manifests  as  life  or  Soul  (Psyche);  and  this  is  the  real- 
ity of  the  world  of  becoming.     The  lower  orders  are  con- 
tained in  the  higher,  which  are  everywhere  present,  though 
each  'remains  in  its  own  place'.     'Of  all  things  the  gov- 

1  -  Hampden,  R.I).,  The  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  33. 
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ernance  and  existence  are  in  these  three. T!rJ-    This  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity  is  more  similar  to  Christian  theology 
than  to  anything  in  Hebrew  prophecy.     But  even  here  the 
analogy  can  not  he  pressed  far. 

GOD'S  ROTATION  TO  THE  MATERIAL  17  OH  LP 

Perhaps  the  phase  in  which  the  metaphj-sics  of 
the  Greeks  most  truly  approaches  religion  is  in  the  matter 
of  creation.    It  is  along  this  avenue  that  the  philosophers 
first  approach  the  Divine.     Their  first  assumption  is  crea- 
tion, their  conclusion,  God.    With  the  Hebrews,  God  is  the 
assumption  and  creation  is  the  conclusion.     The  order  is 
reversed.     The  Greek  starts  with  the  world  as  he  finds  it, 
orderly  and  intelligent.     ."Prom  this  last  he  concludes  that 
intelligence  has  affinity  with  the  cause  of  the  world. 
Thus  is  his  idea  of  God  built  up. 

Plato  is  driven  to  mythology  in  the  formulation 
of  his  cosmology.     The  myth  of  creation  is  found  in  the 
Tinaeus,  though  other  references  to  a  creating  cause  are 
found  throughout  his  works.     One  of  the  prime  problems  in 
the  Greek  accounts  of  creation  is  that  of  the  eternity  of 
matter.     On  this  point  Plato  is  not  clear.     In  the  Tinaeus 
the  sensible  world  is  not  eternal  but  is  something  which 
'becomes'.     It  is  constantly  changing  and  therefore  at 
some  time  must  have  had  a  beginning  and  cause.     This  cause 
is  :ersonified  here  as  the  Demiurgiu;  or  world-maker.  This 
maker,  being  Goot' ,  desired  to  make  something  in  his  in. age 


1  -  Underbill,  Evelyn,  p.  120. 
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and  so  made  the  world.    The  world  is  thus  "built  as  nearly 
like  a  world  of  eternal  Ideas  as  possible.     This  account 
of  a  real  creation  would  lead  some  to  think  that  Plato 
did  not  "believe  in  the  eternity  of  matter.     Plato  does 
not  conceive  of  the  v/orld  as  having  a  "beginning  "in  time" 
"becaii.se  he  thinks  of  time  as  regular  and  measured  duration 
and  thus  somewhat  dependent  on  the  he  avenly  bodies.  Be- 
fore the  beginning  or,  either  time  or  the  world  there  ex- 
isted a  state  of  things  in  which  there  was  no  tiling  hut 
confused  and  lav/less  motion.     Creation  consisted  in  the 
bringing  of  order  and  meaning  into  this  chaos. 

Another  consideration  which  would  lead  us  to  this 
view  is  a  comparison  of  Timaeus  with  the  myth  in  Politicus. 
In  this  comparison  it  becomes  evident  that  Plato  believes 
in  cycles.     In  one  cycle,  by  the  directing  guidance  of  God 
a  world  is  built  up.    Again,  without  his  guidance,  it  dis- 
solves and  becomes  dissolute.     The  Timaeus  shows  the  period 
of  reconstructs  on  in  which  the  present  v/orld  order  was 
created.     Thus  the  world  is  new  but  not  its  constituent 
parts. 

As  Deutero -Isaiah  drew  conclusions  from  the  wonder 

of  the  world  as  to  the  glory  of  its  creator,  so  may  we  draw 

conclusions  as  to  Plato1 s  God  from  his  conception  of  that 

God's  creation,  the  world.    A  quotation  from  the  Timaeus 

as  to  the  character  of  creation  will  give  light*  "Such 
was  the  vhole  plan  of  the  eternal  God  about  the  god  that 
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was  to  be,  to  whom  for  this  reason  he  gave  a  body,  smooth 
and  even,  having  a  surface  in  every  direction  equidistant 
from  the  center,  a  body  entire  and  perfeot,  and  formed 
out  of  perfect  bodies*    And  in  the  center  he  put  the  soul, 
which  is  diffused  throughout  the  body,  making  it  also  to 
be  the  external  environment  of  it;  and  he  made  the  universe 
a  circle  moving  in  a  circle,  one  and  solitary,  yet  by  rea- 
son of  its  excellence,  able  to  converse  with  itself,  and 
needing  no  other  friendship  or  acquaintance.    Having  these 
purposes  in  view  he  created  the  world  a  blessed  god.""*" 
And  again,  "Now  that  which  is  created  must,  as  we  affirm, 
of  necessity  be  created  by  a  cause.    But  the  father  and 
maker  of  all  this  universe  is  past  finding  out;  and  even  if 
we  found  him,  to  tell  of  him  to  all  men  would  be  impossible. 
And  there  is  still  a  question  to  be  asked  about  him:  Which 
of  the  patterns  had  the  artificer  in  view  when  he  made  the 
wo  rid, -the  pattern  of  the  unchangeable  ,  or  of  that  vZtich  is 
created?. . .Everyone  will  see  that  he  must  have  looked  to 
the  eternal,  for  the  world  is  the  ^airest  of  creations  and 
he  is  the  best  of  causes."" 

But  Plato  in  his  very  story  of  the  creation  belies 
his  statement  thai  "the  maker.,.. ie  past  finding  out.:r  For 
in  this  story  he  gives  us  a  very  good  idea  of  what  he 
thinks  this  creator  is.     Since  the  world  has  the  form  of 
its  maker,  that  form  can  be  inferred.     The  circular  move- 

1  -  Bakewell,  C.l".  ,  Source  look  in  Ancient  I'M  locop]  ^ ,  ■  .  164. 

2  -      "  '  «  ,  p.  161. 
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ment  of  the  heavens  is  similar  to  the  motion  of  the  mind, 
according  to  Plato,  and  so.  the  maker  of  the  world  must  he 
I'ind.    But  the  world,  is  also  perfect.     Therefore  its 
naher  must  he  the  G-ood.     These  are  comprised  in  one  Being 
who  is  the  father  and  L'aker. 

In  addition  to  this  Maker,  however,  there  is  a 
world-soul,  which  is  not  to  he  identified  vdth  him.  The 
souls  are  affirmed  as  animating  the  world  and  the  stars. 
They  are  prior  rather  than  posterior  to  tho  material  uni- 
verse a.ud  are  the   source  of  motion  and  change  in  it.  Thus 
Plato,  as  we  noted  ahove ,  spoke  of  the  world  as  a  god,  and 
again  he  says  "ahout  all  the  stars,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
years  and  months  and  seasons,  must  we  not  say  in  like  man- 
ner that  since  a  soul  or  souls  having  every  sort  of  excel- 
lence are  the  causes  of  all  of  them,  such  souls  are  divine, 
whether  they  he  living  hein^s  and  reside  in  "bodies  and  in 
this  way  order  the  whole  heaven,  or  whatever  by  the  place 
and  mode  of  their  existence?"      Thus,  though  Here  is  One 
who  is  the  faker  there  are  suhordinate  gods  who  move  and 
change  the  universe. 

The  view  of  Aristotle,  though  stated  in  very  dif- 
ferent terms  is  in  accord  with  that  of  Plato  in  a  reneral 
way.    Aristotle1 s  God  is  Intellect,  Eternity,  Form,  pure 
Actuality,  aheolute  Perfection,  the  First  hover.  His 
account  of  creation  is  even  more  devoid  of  personality  than 
than  of  Plato.     It  is  assumed  as  true  "by  Aristotle  that 


1  -  Weh"b,  C.C.J.  ,  Studies  in  the  History  of  Natural  Theology, 

p.  93. 
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"nothing  can  "be  produced  out  of  nothing".    ITature  is  in- 
quired into  simply  as  a  principle  of  motion  or  change.  Thus 
Aristotle's  account  of  creation  does  not  consider  at  all 
creation  "ex  nihilo"  but  merely  how  changes  in  the  material 
world  may  be  accounted  for. 

Aristotle's  account  of  creation  "by  his  proof  of 
the  First  Ko^ver  is  perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  his  view. 
It  is  given  by  Iff.  Havaisson  in  the  French  and  cited  by  Janet 
And  Seailles.     "Everything  that  is  in  motion  is  moved,  either 
by  something  else  or  by  itself.     let  us  suppose  the  former 
to  be  the  case.     Given  these  three  terms:  the  thing  that  is 
moved,     the  mover,  and  the  medium  by  which  the  mover  moves 
the  thing  moved.     The  medium  is  a  mover,  since  it  sets  the 
thing  moved  in  motion;  but  it  is  also  a  movable  body,  since 
it  only  communicates  motion;  therefore,  the  medium  is  only 
a  middle  term.    Now,  between  the  movable  body  and  the  mover, 
there  cannot  be  an  infinite  number  of  middle  terms,  for  bhe 
series  of  causes  can  not  be  infinite,  therefore,  by  follow- 
ing the  series  of  media,  we  must  arrive  at  a  term  that  is 
not  moved  by  an"  other.     The  first  characteristic  of  the 
first  mover,  is,  therefore,  that  it  is  immovable,  at  least 
with  regard  to  anything  else  but  itself.     If,  therefore, 
the  first  mover  were  in  motion,  it  could  only  be  Bet  In  mo- 
tion by  itself.     But  a  thing  that  moves  itself  can  not  do 
so  entirely,  in  the  same  instant,  and  in  the  same  maimer, 
for  motion  is  given  and  received  in  the  same  indivisible 
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point  of  time.     If,  therefore,  a  thing  moved  itself  entirely, 
one  thing  would  "be  giving  and  receiving,  acting  and  suffer- 
ing the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  and  there  would  he 
two  contradictories  existing  at  one  time  and  at  the  same 
instant.     The  thing  moved  is  in  a  state  of  potentiality; 
the  mover  is  actual  and  can  not,  therefore,  he  at  the  same 
moment  and  in  the  same  sense  both  potential  and  actual. 
Thua,  a  thing  that  moves  itself  must  consist  of  something 
that  moves  and  something  that  is  moved,  and  each  of  these 
two  elements  can  not  he  at  one  time  the  thing  moved  and 
at  another  time  the  tiling  that  moves  the  other,  for  this 
would  he  a  circle.     Therefore,  the  moTer  as  rover  must 
itself  necessarily  he  immovable.    Consequently  there  are 
three  kinds  of  movers:  firstly,  the  mover  that  imparts 
motion  and  is  moved  (natural  things);  secondly,  the  mover 
that  is  movable  in  itself,  but  immovable  with  regard  to 
rest  (the  fixed  stars,  the  first  heaven);  lastly,  the 
mover  that  is  immovable,  both  with  regard  to  itself,  and 
with  regard  to  all  other  things,  and  this  is  God.  The 
absolutely  immovable  mover  only  moves  things  by  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  relatively  immovable  mover,  the  first  heaven, 
and  this  it  is  that  moves  the  rest  of  the  world. " 

Free  this  detailed  ao count  of  motion  and  the  first  I 
mover,  we  can  see  that  Aristotle  holds  to  two  principles, 
matter  and  form.    Matter  is  all  potentiality,  no  actuality,' 
It  comes  to  possess  order,  harmony,  beauty,  only  when  acted 
upon  by  pure  actuality  or  absolute  lerfection,  God,  who  is 

1  -  Ravaisson,  Iff.  ,  Tssai  sur  la  Metaph,  I.  ,  459. 
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this  first  mover.     This  pure  actuality  produces  motion 
through  desire.     As  it  is  the  supremely  desirable ,  here 
resembling  Plato's  "Good",  it  produces  motion  in  the 
potential.    It  does  not  act  directly,  but  only  through 
attraction.     The  variety  of  names  riven  to  God  is  accounted 
for  by  this  principle  of  desire  and  attraction.  That 
which  is  supremely  desirable  and  thus  causes  motion  in 
other  things  must  be  the  best,  and  so  for  Aristotle  is 
thought.     But  thought  must  think  something.     Since  to 
think  of  anything  beneath  himself  would  be  unworthy  of 
the  best,  and  to    think  of  anything  outside  himself 
would  be  to  admit  that  object  more  worthy  of  contempla- 
tion and  thus  greater  than  himself,  the  divine  must  be 
engaged  ir  never-ending  self-contemplation,  tl  e  "thought 
of  thought"."1' 

Some  would  claim,  as  does  Brother  Asarias,  that 

2 

Aristotle  missed  the  idea  of  creation.      T^t  this  is 
merely  in  the  fact  that  Aristotle  does  not  believe  in  the 
creation  of  Tatter  by  a  personal  force.    His  God  is  merely 
'  -  e  first  1'over,  who  set  in  motion  the  heavenly  bodies. 
They  have  not  a  ili  villi      in  themselves,  but  partake  of  a 
divine  nature  in  that  their  motion  goes  on  uninterrupted 
as  ours  does  on  earth.    Motion  is  thus  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the  First  Principle.    Deity  is  merely  the  animat- 
ing principle  of  motion.    Between  the  First  Mover,  which 

1  -  Aristotle,  I'e'apbysies  XII,  9. 

2  -  Brother  Azarias,  Aristotle  and  the  Christian  Church, 

p.  106. 


corresponds  in  position  if  not  in  nature  to  the  Demi- 
urge of  Plato,  and  us  come  the  heavenly  "bodies,  men- 
tioned above  which  might  he  said  to  occupy  the  same 
position  as  the  created  gods  of  Plato,  the  earth  and 
stars. 

The  account  which  Plotinus  gives  of  the  origin 
of  the  world  can  he  understood  only  in  relation  to  his 
idea  o  P  the  Trinity.     In  his  Trinity  there  are  three 
principles,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  hypostases.    The  high- 
est hypostasis  is  the  One.     This  is  based  or  the  Good 
or  the  One  of  Plato.     The  second  principle  is  Intelli- 
gence.    This  corresponds  to  the  "Nous"  or  "Thought  of 
Thought"  of  Aristotle.     The  third  hypostasis  is  the  Soul. 
This  hears  resemblance  to  the  Universal  life  or  Vorld- 
Soul  of  the  Stoics.     The  three  previous  concepts  of  the 
highest  power  in  the  world  are  thus  united  into  one,  a 
Trinity.    But  according  to  Plotinus  there  is  no  true  cre- 
ation in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  thought  of  today.  3ach 
of  the  lower  hypostases  comes  into  being  as  an  emanation 
from  the  next  higher  hypostasis.    Plotinus  holds  that  it 
is  a  characteristic  of  spiritual  being  that  it  can  be  com- 
municated without  being  diminished.     Thus  this  emanation 
does  not  lessen  the  higher  hypostases,  but  leaves  each  in 
its  entirety  and  in  its  proper  place,     "fhere  is  then  a 
procession  from  the  origin  of  all  things  to  the  last  and 
least  of  them,  and  each  is  left  in  its  appropriate  position 
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'.That  is  "begotten  holds  another  and  lower  place  then  what 

begets, yet  each  thing  remains  identified  with  that  which 
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it  follows,  as  long  as  it  seeks  after  it." 

The  One  heoir.es  Intelligence  and  Intelligence  "be- 
comes the  Soul.     Soul,  as  it  looks  away  from  Intelligence 
and  desires  to  be  united  with  matter,  "becomes  the  material 
world  and  persons.     The  end  and  aim  therefore  of  man  is  to 
rise  from  the  lowest  hypostasis  and  he  reunited  with  the 
higher  hypostases.    Reahsoi^tion  into  the  One  is  the  high- 
est good.     This  doctrine  of  emanation  thus  leads  to  a  pan- 
theistic conception.     Everything  is  God  and  yet  remains 
distinct,  on  its  proper  leve.     Also,  God  evolves  naturally 
and  not  by  his  own  will.    Willing  implies  desire  and  Per- 
fection can  rot  desire,  since  to  desire  would  imply  need 
or  lack.    But  if  the  One  is  a  pantheistic  God,  he  is  a 
very  vague  concept.     The  One  "is  not  an  existence,  for  what 
exists  has  the  form  of  existence,  and  it  is  formless,  even 
without  intelligible  form.     I  say  this,  because  the  nature 
of  the  One  being  the  creator  of  all  things  is  itself  no  one 
of  them.     So  it  is  not  a  thing,  nor  quality,  nor  quantity, 
no*  intellect,  nor  soul,  nor  in  motion,  nor  at  rest,  nor  in 
space,  nor  in  time,  but  is  the  absolutely  1 mo no form T ,  or 
rather  formless,  prior  to  all  form,  prior  to  motion,  prior 
to  rest.    For  these  things  pertain  to  existence,  and  it 
creates  them  in  their  multiplicity." 

1  -  Bakewell,  p.  374.  Plotinus ,  Snneads ,  V  £.494a. 

2  -        "         ,  p.  366f. 


The  idea  of  creation  with  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Plot  inns  is  thus  seen  to  he  at  the  very  root  of  their 
religion.    It  is  the  origin  of  their  idea  of  God  instead 
of  corning  in  later  as  did  the  Hebrew.     The  order  is  re- 
versed also  in  the  matter  of  universality  of  creation. 
From  the  very  start  creation  includes  all  the  world 
known  to  them.     The  narrow  nationalism  which  hampered 
the  earlier  Hebrew  prophets  in  a  world-view  of  creation 
was  entirely  absent  in  the  abstract  thought  of  our  three 
philosophers.     The  conclusion  is  the  same  when  reached  by 
the  Hebrews  but  it  is  delayed. 

As  far  as  physical  creation  goes  the  prophets  and 
philosophers  agree  as  to  its  perfection.     The  world  is 
made  in  the  image  of  its  Maker  and  so  must  be  perfect. 
Plotinus  alone  feels  that  the  emanation  from  his  One  may 
be  "diminishing  in  reality  and  splendour  the  further  it  is 
removed  from  its  source."      In  every  case,  however,  the 
Maker  is  Perfect,  whether  a  Person,  as  with  the  prophets, 
or  the  One  or  First  1'over  as  with  the  philosophers.  Whether 
the  Maker  has  formed  this  perfect  creation  consciously  and 
lovingly  or  not  enters  little  into  the  philosopher's  view. 
Hence  there  is  no  reason  for  worship  of  this  Maker,  tho 
there  may  be  reason  for  admiration.     In  opposition  to  this, 
the  prophets  see  in  every  detail  of  creation  evidence  of  a 
loving  Yahweh  who  is  to  be  worshiped  with  thankful  hearts. 


1  -  Underhill,  Evelyn,  The  Essentials  of  Mysticism,  p.  119. 


The  problem  of  the  pre -existence  of  matter  has 
no  such  patent  solution.     Plato  and  Aristotle  hold  to  it 
while  Plotinus  and  the  prophets  are  indefinite  on  that 
point.     The  divine  emanation  of  Plotinus  maj  include  the 
emanation  of  matter  or  it  r&y  include  only  order  and  mean- 
ing, such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  advocated.  The 
prophets  do  not  take  up  the  problem  at  all.     In  fact  they 
do  not  see  its  existence.     We  simply  assume  from  their 
sweeping  statements  that  matter  is  created  "ex  nihilo". 
Their  God  is  too  great  to  admit  of  a  dualistic,  opposing 
force  such  as  matter  existing  from  all  eternity. 

GOD'S  IircTUEIJCB  PIT  TEE  AFFAIRS  OF  ggg 

After  the  accounts  of  creation  which  we  have  just 
surveyed,  the  next  problem  is  as  to  whether  God  continues 
to  care  for  the  world  which  he  has  created.     Plato  in  his 
day  was  faced  with  three  views  which  he  tried  to  combat. 
The  first  view  was  that  there  were  no  gods.     This  we  con- 
sidered in  his  account  of  creation.     The  second  view  was 
that  there  were  gods,  but  that  they  took  no  care  of  men. 
The  third  view  was  that  they  take  care  of  men  but  are 
easily  turned  from  the  path  of  justice  by  sacrifices. 
Plato's  main  attacks  are  upon  the  views  of  those  who  be- 
lieved that  the  world  was  run  by  blind  chance  or  nature 
instead  of  by  the  gods  who  were  to  him  Spirit  or  Reason. 
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For  Plato  the  very  existence  of  God  implies  di- 
vine providence.     The  attributes  of  God  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  existence.     "let  us  not,  then,"  he  says, 
"deem  God  inferior  to  human  workmen,  who,  in  proportion 
to  their  skill,  finish  and  perfect  their  works,  small  as 
wall  as  great,  by  one  and  the  same  act,  or  that  God,  the 
wisest  of  beings,  who  is  "both  willing  and  able  to  take 
care,  is  like  a  lazy  good-for-nothing,  or  a  coward  who 
turns  his  hack  upon  labor  and  gives  no  thought  to  smaller 
and  easier  matters,  hut  to  the  great  or.ly.  "~ 

It  is  true  that  in  the  account  of  providence 
Plato  descends  somewhat  from  the  abstract  philosophical 
level  to  the  realm  of  practical  activity.    He  has  none  of 
Aristotle's  disdain  for  active  affairs  and  so  is  led  to 
introduce  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  popular  gods  into 
his  concept  of  God.     Thus  in  the  Phaedo ,  he  has  Socrates 
say,  "I  too  believe  that  the  gods  are  our  guardians,  and 
that  we  are  a  possession  of  theirs."      For  this  reason 
he  claims  that  we  have  no  right  to  take  our  own  lives, 
even  though  v/e  think  we  would  he  better  off.     Since  we 
are  in  the  care  of  the  gods,  or  God,  on  earth  we  can  r>ot 
be  sure  that  we  would  be  better  off  free  from  them  after 
death,    we  c'o  not  know  that  Plato  in  his  own  right  would 
;;.a;    these  words,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  believes  in  a 

care  surrounding  us  in  this  world,  whether  by  the  gods  of 

1  -  Plato,  Laws,  p.  902. 

2  -  Plato,  Phaedo,  p.  17. 
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the  popular  religion  or  by  his  One,  the  creator. 

I:   Arietotle'e  abstract  theory  of  the  First  Hover 
there  is  no  place  for  providence.     The  only  time  when  he 
mentions  anything  akin  to  it  is  in  his  mention  of  "gods", 
•There,  in  a  rhetorical  way,  he  urges  the  cultivation  of 
intellect.    Even  this  providence  extends  over  the  good 
only  and  not  the  had.     The  problem  of  the  in jus  tice  of 
uistri but i oil  of  favors,  moreover,  moves  him  to  the  belief 
that  good  fortune  is  not  given  by  deity.    He  fails  to  see 
that  the  preservative  act  is  a  contination  of  the  causa- 
tive act  and  hence  must  also  be  due  to  his  great  Cause. 

The  lack  of  a  Providence  in  Aristotle^  theology, 
however,  is  not  without  its  redeeming  feature.  Fortune 
and  accident  are  excluded  as  causes.     They  are  only  de- 
scriptions of  events  which  take  place.     They  have  no 
power  to  cause  anything.     Thev  are  contrary  to  the  plan 
of  1'ind,  however,  and  thus  show  that  Aristotle  stopped 
just  short  of  attributing  care  to  his  God. 

The  Plotinian  doctrine  excludes  Providence  in  its 
call  to  mysticism.    Bail  is  so  to  strive  to  lift  himself 
into  the  realm  of  the  One  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
One  caring  for  man  or  nature.     The  doctrine  of  the  divine 
emanation  also  excluded  willing  and  desire  and  thus  a 
care  for  the  world,     "It  left  man  everything  to  do  for 
himself.     For  the  Christian  philosophy  of  'God  so  loved 
the  world1,  the  lleo-Platonist  substitutes  'So  the  world 
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lores  GodT . . . .The  One  is  the  transcendent  Source,  and 
the  magnet -of  the  Universe,  the  object  and  satisfaction 
of  spiritual  passion;  but  net  the  lover,  helper,  or 
saviour  of  the  soul»** 

A  variety  of  beliefs  concerning  Providence  is 
thus  apparent  among  the  philosophers.    The  idea  is  not 
inherently  a  part  of  the  philosophers*  religion  as  it  is 
that  of  the  prophets.     The  cold  and  speculative  character 
of  Greek  thought  did  not  lend  itself  well  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  warm  and  tender  divine  care  as  did  the  more 
practical  thought  of  the  Hebraic.    It  is  true  that  the 
God  of  the  Greeks  is  immanent  in  nature.    Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  Plot  i  in.  an.  doctrine  which  even  leans  toward 
pantheism.    But  the  idea  does  not  become  practical  as  it 
does  with  the  prophets.     The  world  is  considered  only  ab- 
stractly.    She  One  does  not  provide  "corn  and  oil"  as 
Cod  does  for  the  Israelites.     It  is  almost  ludicrous  to 
connect  this  thought  with  the  stately  Trinity  of  Plotinus. 

Plato  In  his  descent  to  the  common  religion  cones 
nearest  of  the  three  to  admitting  GodTs  care  for  men.  But 
even  here  the  relation  of  Providence  to  God  is  not  inherent 
as  in  the  Hebrew  thought.    Aristotle1  s  thought  is  too  ab- 
stract and  Plotinus^  too  mystical  to  admit  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  Dei  by  in  the  affairs  of  men.     Thus  there-  is  left 
out  of  the  Greek  theology  an  idea  which  is  a  potent  factor 


1  -  Underhill,  ?:velyn,  The  Essentials  of  Mysticism,  p.  130. 
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in  Hebrew  religion,     v/i  thout  the  care  of  God  for  man  one 
prime  incentive  to  the  religious  and  ethical  life  is 
lacking. 

SOB  AIID  THE  MBAIg  BTHIgg 

Because  of  Plato's  closer  approach  to  the  idea  of 
Provi ience ,  he  mal:es  the  largest  contribution  of  the  three 
rhilosophers  in  the  realm  of  ethics.    And  at  first  eight 
it  would  seem  that  his  God  is  a  .mrely  ethical  one,  the 
Good.     But  when  the  Good  is  analyzed  it  is  found  to  be  the 
good  in  the  sense  of  the  infinitely  desirable,  the  thing 
to  be  striven  for  and  achieved,  the  best  for  us.     It  is  in 
this  sense  that  Plato  means  the  Good.     It  is  a  universal 
which  he  makes  the  real.     But  since  this  universal  often 
connotes  the  perfect  or  the  ideal,  it  has  sometimes  been 
confused  with  the  merely  ethical.     Thus  in  the  Fnaedo  he 
says,  "Is  there  or  is  there  not  an  absolute  justice? 
Assuredly  there  is.    And  an  absolute  beauty  and  absolute 
good?    6f  course."1    Here  the  absolute  is  merely  a  con- 
ceptual abstraction,  perfection.     Thus  we  may  say  that 
God  is  not  the  Good  in  an  ethical  and  practical  sense, 
but  iii  the  sense  of  an  Idea,  the  supreme  and  ruling  Idea 
which  can  only  be  the  Good. 

But  plato  is  a  moralist  in  the  realm  of  :.ien. 
His  ethical  principles  are  high.     It  is  said  that  "for 
Plato,  as  for  Greek  thought  in  general,  there  is  no  real 


1  -  Plato,  Phaedo  ,  p.  24. 
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distinction  "between  the  spheres  of  ethics  and  politics." 
His  Republic  "begins  with  the  question  of  -  What  is  justice? 
He  rises  to  a  social  concept  of  ethics  in  his  Laws  when  he 
says,  "....And  you  do  not  seerr.  to  he  aware  that  this,  and 

every  other  creation,  is  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  and 

p 

not  the  whole  for  the  sake  of  you."      A  purely  ethical 
statement  occurs  in  the  Phaedo  which, while  more  subjective 
in  tone  than  the  prophets,  compares  rather  favorably  with 
them,     "/herefore,  I  say,  let  a  man  "be  of  good  cheer  about 
his  soul,  who  has  cast  away  the  pleasures  and  ornaments  of 
the  body  as  alien  to  him,  and  hurtful  rather  in  their  ef- 
fects, and  has  followed  after  the  pleasures  of  knowledge 
in  this  life;  who  has  arrayed  the  soul  in  her  own  proper 
jewels,  which  are  temperance  and  justice,  and  courage, 
and  nobility,  and  truth  -  thus  adorned  she  is  ready  to  go 
on  her  journey  to  the  world  below,  when  her  hour  comes." 

It  might  seem  that  here  Plato  emphasizes  knowledge  as  the 
body  of  virtue.     But  he  merely  uses  it  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  Hosea  uses  it :     "lly  people  are  destroyed  for 

A 

lack  of  .-nowledge . "      It  is  because  knowledge  must  come 
before  morality  that  he  places  such  emphasis  on  it. 

We  can  not  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  character 
of  Plato's  God,  however,  from  his  ethics,  because  morality 
is  not  the  personal  demand  of  his  God  as  it  is  that  of 
the  prophet's  God.     But  Plato  is  fighting  a  Philosophy 

1  -  Taylor,  I.E.,  Plato,  p.  105. 

2  -  Plato  ,  laws ,  903. 

3  -  Plato,  Phaedo,  p.  133f. 

4  -  Hosea  4:6. 
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which  had  made  Might  the  ruler  instead  of  Right.  The 
Sophists  had  said  that  morality  was  as  conventional  as 
religion,  and  that  true  morality  consisted  in  ruling 
instead  of  being  slaves.    And  this  thought  had  arisen, 
not  in  opposition  to  an  ethical  religion  but  a  religion 
whose  very  gods  were  immoral.     Thus  Plato  is  taking  a 
long  step  forward  when  he  lays  down  two  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  religions  instruction  of  the  young:  God, 
being  good,  can  not  be  the  author  of  evil;  and  God  can 
not  lie.     Plato  would  be  in  sympathy  with  an  atheism 
which  denied  the  existence  of  the  immoral  popular  gods. 
Hence  he  says  little  against  defection  from  these  popular 
gods  on  ethical  grounds.    He  merely  makes  his  God  such 
that  only  good  can  be  ascribed  to  him,  thus  ruling  out 
these  objections.     Thus  with  one  argument  he  overcomes 
both  the  materialistic  and  atheistic  objectors. 

Aristotle's  writings  are  on  a  more  abstract  plane 
than  those  of  Plato*    He  is  the  typical  philosopher  v/ith 
his  mind  fixed  on  pure  reason.    His  God  is  perfect  simply 
because  nothing  less  than  the  perfect  would  be  capable  of 
being  the  First  lover,  would  be  able  to  move  things  by 
desire  toward  it.    How  cold  and  incapable  of  an  ethical 
response  is  Aristotle's  idea  of  God,  is  shown  by  a  quo- 
tation from  his  works:     "Pure  self-activity  of  reason  is 
God's  most  blesseci  and  everlasting  life.     ft  say  that  God 
is  living,  eternal,  perfect;  and  continuous  and  everlast- 
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lag  life  is  God's,  for  God  is  eternal  life."      Pure  reason 
furnishes  no  motive  power  for  ethics.     And  since  Aristotle1 
emphasis  is  on  Reason  or  Intellect,  the  ethical  virtues 
take  secondary  place. 

In  Plotinus  the  treatment  of  God  and  the  realm  of 
ethics  takes  on  a  new  phase.     "t'oral  goodness  is  a  form 
of  "beauty,  and  therefore  'real';  hut  there  is  no  suggestion 
"    t  roodness  as  such  is  dearer  to  the  Ahsolute  than  "beauty 
or  truth,     "he  prohlem  of  evil  is  looked  at,  hut  left  un- 
solved: a  weakness  which  Plotinus  shares  with  most  mystical 
2 

philosophers."      Evil  and  pain  are  to. he  transcended.  They 
are  not  real,  only  part  of  a  "half-real"  world.     In  this 
the  doctrine  of  Plotinus  would  seem  to  he  a  sort  of 
Christian  Science  "belief,     fe  are  to  withdraw  as  far  as 
possihle  from  our  "bodies  and  endeavor  to  attain  union  with 
the  One.     Our  struggle  with  the  half -real  evil  is  a  pro- 
cess of  emancipation  in  which  we  leave  "behind  us  the  vice 
attached  to  the  "bodily  form  and  Lecoiae  free  in  finding  God. 
"Each  must  "become  God-like  and  "beautiful  who  cares  to  see 
God  and  Beauty. ...  cutting  away  all  that  is  excessive, 
straightening  all  that  is  crooked,  "bringing  light  to  all 

that  is  in  shadow,  labouring  to  make  all  one  glow  of 
5 

"beauty."      The  highest  good,  to  Hotinus,  is  to  see  God. 
All  moral  and  ethical  struggle  is  merely  to  that  end.  Tht 

1  -  Bakewell,  C.A.  ,  Source  Book  in  Ancient  Philosophy,  p.  £i 

2  -  Underhill,  Evelyn,  The  Essentials  of  Mysticism,  p.  1C3 . 

3  -  Plotinus,  limeade,  I,  6.9 
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Good  is  not  merely  moral  excellence.     7irtue  is  not  the 
Good ,  out  merely  a  good* 

For  Plotimis  the  value  of  religion  is  purely  in- 
trinsic.   It  is  an  end  in  itself.     Its  only  practical 
value  is  incidental.     In  contemplation  and  identification 
with  God,  the  good  takes  possession  of  our  rr.inds.     It  will 
then  'vork  itself  out  unconsciously  in  conduct.     It  thus 
leads  to  ethical  conduct  without  intending  to  do  so.  Dear. 
Inge  says  therefore  that  "those  only  need  quarrel  with  the 
ITeo-Plat onic  doctrine  of  contemplation  who  do  not  allow 
that  clear  thinking  should  precede  right  action."- 

One  section  from  Plotinus  is  such  a  close  parallel 
to  the  idea  of  Hosea  that  we  can  net  forhear  quoting  it. 
"The  soul  then  has  naturally  a  love  of  God  and  desires  to 
he  united  with  him  in  the  love  which  a  virgin  tears  to  a 
nohle  father.    But  when  she  has  he  taker,  herself  to  creation, 
deceived  as  it  were  in  her  nuptials,  she  exchanges  her 
former  love  for  mortal  love  and  is  here  ft  of  her  father  and 
"becomes  wanton.     Still,  if  she  "begin  again  to  hate  the  wan- 
tonness of  earth ,  she  is  purified  aid  turns  once  more  to 
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her  father  and  all  is  well  with  her."  With  Hosea  it  is 
the  pure  love  of  a  wife  for  a  hushand  as  contrasted  with 
that  for  lovers,  hut  the  harlotry  and  the  return  are  the 
same  • 

But  in  spite  of  this  parallel,  the  ethical  phase 

1  -  Inge,  '.7.H.  ,  The  Philosophy  of  Plotinus,  p.  181* 
£  -  Plotinus,  -hnieads,  '/I.  9,  7C6C. 
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is  one  in  which  there  is  great  contrast  between  the  pro- 
phetic ideal  and  those  of  our  three  philosophers.  The 
characteristic  and  vital  features  of  the  prophetic  ideal 
are  all  lacking  in  the  Greek  view.     Plato  coir.es  the  near- 
est to  furnishing  a  pattern  for  morality  %t  his  recommen- 
dation of  personal  purity  and  subjective  right.    But  there 
is  no  dynamic  power  behind  it  as  there  is  where  a  moral 
life  is  conceived  as  being  a  demand  of  God.     There  is  no 
Day  of  Yahweh  coming  to  the  Greeks,  and  hence  there  is  no 
emotional  driving  element.    Morality  is  purely  intellectual. 
Their  God  may  be  a  good  God  but  that  has  little  practical 
value.     Intellectual  contemplation  of  his  Goodness  is 
helpful  but  has  no  saving  pov/er. 

TEE  PER S QUALITY  OF  GOD 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  attributing  personality?-  to 
God  where  the  Creek  idea  falls  farthest  short  of  building 
a  religion.     In  all  the  other  phases  of  God  this  lack  has 
made  itself  felt.     Creatorship  involved  no  necessity  of 
worship  because  there  was  no  personality  to  be  worshipped. 
God  did  not  care  for  men  with  their  needs  and  desires  be- 
cause he  had  no  personality.    And  lastly,  there  was  no 
dynamic  power  for  righteousness  because  God  was  a  mere 
intellectual  abstraction  inst<  acl  of  a  personality  demand- 
ing righteousness. 

Plato  has  spoken  of  T,God"  and  "the  gods"  in  a  per- 
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sonal  way  at  times  and  again  he  is, or  they  are,  a  purely 
imaginative  personification  of  "the  Good".     In  reality  his 
God  is  neither  one  nor  the  other  "because  for  him  there 
was  no  sharp  distinction  "between  the  personal  and  the  im- 
personal.    The  Greek  language,  it  is  said,  has  no  term  to 
express  the  idea  of  personal.    Ever.  Plate's  'tforld-Soul 
which  animates  the  world  is  divided  up  into  factors  which 
do  net  satisfy.     They  exist  and  live  hut  do  not  possess 
any  personality, 

Aristotle1 s  God  is  still  less  a  personality  than 
is  Plato1 s.     Pure  actuality  or  pure  form  which  acts  upon 
the  potentiality  of  pure  matter  can  hardly  "be  thought  of 
as  possessing  any  personality  at  all.    It  lias  no  interest 
in  or  love  for  the  world.    And  though  this  actuality  is 
Intelligence,  it  is  an  abstract  and  impersonal  one. 

Dean  Inge  says  of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  that 
he  "certainly  calls  his  three  Divine  principles  'hypostases 
"but  he  never  thinks  of  calling  them  persons.""    And  again, 
"The  whole  character  of  the  mysticism  of  Plotinus  is  af- 
fected "by  the  fact  that  the  ideal  object  of  the  quest  is  a 
state  and  not  a  person.    At  no  point  in  the  ascent  is  God 
conceived  as  a  Person  over  against  our  own  personality,""' 

If  there  were  any  virtue  in  divesting  Deity  en- 
tirely of  anthropomorphisms  the  Greeks  have  attained  it, 
God  has  no  personal  name.    He  is  "the  Good",  "Intelligence" 
"Prime  Mover",     "The  One",  any  one  of  a  series  of  purely 


1  -  Inge,  V/.H.  ,  The  Philosophy  of  Plotinus,  £.  BIO. 
2  -  "  "  ■  "  "  "        ,  p.  160. 
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abstract  terms.     .'/hen  they  deign  to  assign  the  personal 
pronoun  to  Deity  it  is  a  big  concession.    Moreover  he  has 
no  physical  attributes  whatsoever.    His  psychical  attri- 
bute is  one  alone,  intelligence,  and  this  is  the  least 
personal  element  within  us.    We  all  have  the  Bane  logic. 
Whatever  relation       Tborne  to  nature  and  history  it  is 
that  of  an  impersonal  force  which  is  not  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  results  which  it  is  producing.     The  Prime 
Mover  is  engaged  in  the  "TV-ought  of  Thought".     The  One 
emanates  without  willing  or  desiring  is  the  least  to  do 
so.     It  is  small  wonder  that  Christianity  has  looked  to 
the  Hebrews  for  a  d;:iamic  power  for  religion ,  a  power 
which  can  come  only  ?rom  belief  in  a  personal  God. 

THE  UIIITY  0?  GOD 

The  problem  of  the  unity  of  God  does  not  plan  an 
important  part  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and 
Plotinus.    There  is  no  outcry  against  i£ol-\.crship.  Plato, 
while  he  is  net  in  favor  of  the  worship  of  the  many  popu- 
lar Greek  gods,  ii  moral  as  they  are  represented  to  be, 
still  does  not  object  to  their  multiplicity.     In  fact,  he 
speaks  impartially  of  "God"  or  "gods".     It  matters  little 
which  he  says.    Upon  close  analysis  we  find  that  the  world 
itself  is  a  god  created  in  the  image  of  the  Good  by  the 
Demi -urge.     Thus  the  universe  is  populated  with  gods  which 
are  evidently  in  his  rind  akin  to  the  lesser  deities. 

This  harmony  which  Plato  effected  between  his 
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theoretical  and.  Ms  practical  religions  does  not  hold  for 
all  philosophers.    Host  of  the  philosophers  continued  in 
practical  life  to  he  worshipers  ox  the  popular  gods.  This 
was  largely  because  in  heathen  religion  there  \.<as  no 
chance  for  independent  thought.    All  religion  was  estab- 
lished "by  the  state  and  supported  oy  it  that  it  in  turn 
might  he  upheld  by  that  religion.     Thus  it  could  not  be 
changed.     For  this  reason  religious  thought  was  carried  on 
distinct  from  religious  practice.     This  was  Aristotle's 
case.    Feeling  the  practical  value  of  the  popular  worship 
for  political  purposes,  he  could  at  the  same  time  and 
without  hypocrisy  carry  on  his  own  speculation.     In  his 
practical  life,  he  supports  polytheism  while  his  philoso- 
phy brings  him  to  a  different  conclusion. 

•    In  his  Physics  Aristotle  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  t;The  Prime  Kover  is  indivisible;  is  without  parts; 
and  has  absolutely  no  kind  of  magnitude."1    FTahon  sum- 
marizing from  the  Metaphysics,  book  eleven,  says,  "And, 
further,  Nature  herself  seeks  to  break  loose  from  the 
bondage  fixed  upon  her  by  such  speculations;  and  things 
themselves  cry  out  against  the  increase  of  their  rulers; 
and  thus  we  find,  not  merely  in  the  system  of  human  gov- 
ernment, but  also  in  the  wide  kingdom  of  Creation,  the 
one  principle  loudly  proclaimed,  of  there  being  one  sov- 
ereign influence  that  presides  over  all,  and  that  the 
dominion  of  many  is  not  what  is  advantageous  either  in 

1  -  Aristotle,  Physics  Till  XV  26. 
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the  physical  or  social  arrangements  of  the  world."  we 
may  therefore  class  Aristotle  as  a  practical  polytheist 
and.  a  theoretical  monotheist, 

Plotinus ,  like  Aristotle,  leaves  room  for  the 
gods  of  popular  worship.     But  he  too,  insists  on  a  theoret- 
ical unity.    His  One  which  is  constantly  emanating  has  no 
desire  because  to  desire  would  mean  that  it  was  not  com- 
plete.   He  says,  "One  would  not  he  wrong,  perhaps,  in 
representing  God's  unity  through  the  concept  of  self- 
sufficiency.     For  he  must  he  the  sufficient  and  self- 
sufficing,  and  free  from  wants  of  all  things,  whereas 
everything  which  is  multiple  and  not  one  wants,  since  it 
has  teen  rrade  of  many  things,  and  its  essence  stands  in 
need  of  unity."      Thus  his  God  is  One,  while  it  comprises 
many  elements  of  'gods'  and  1 daemons 1  to  te  found  in  the 
popular  religion. 

The  matter  of  transcendence  was  never  a  problem. 
The  Popular  religion  was  a  state  religion,  as  has  been 
said.     But  the  philosophers  in  their  thought  so  soon  tran- 
scended that  religion  that  it  did  not  hamper  them.  All 
their  conclusions  as  to  the  Good,  the  Prime  Mover ,  Intelli- 
gence, the  One,  held  for  the  whole  "rorld.     The  God  of  crea- 
tion was,  ipso  facto,  a  universal  God.     They  did  not  bring 
their  conclusion  down  to  a  practical  application  as  the 


1  -  Aristotle,  I.'etaphysics ,  pref.  p.  LXXXI . 

2  -  Bakewell,  O.K.,  Source  Book  in  Ancient  Philosophy,  p.  569. 
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Hebrews  did  in  making  Yah  wen  the  ruler  of  all  nations, 
but  this  was  because  God  was  not  a  personal  and  provi- 
dential God.     If  he  had  been,  the  conclusion  would  have 
been  arrived  at  early. 

The  great  problem  of  Hebrew  religion,  the  working 
out  gradually  of  the  idea  of  a  universal  God,  thus  con- 
stituted no  problem  for  the  Greeks.    7/hile  the  matter  of 
polytheism  within  the  religion  itself,  which  was  early  ex 
terminated  from  the  Hebrew  religion,  remained  an  integral 
part  of  the  philosophers1  practical  religion  to  the  end. 


Chapter  IV 


Conclusion 
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Having  compared,  the  idea  of  God  as  developed  by 
Hebrew  prophets  with  that  developed  "by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Plotinus  we  can  see  that  the  difference  is  not  so 
much  one  of  final  results  as  of  method  of  approach.  The 
Hebrews  approached  "by  the  path  of  revelation,  the  Greeks 
by  the  path  of  reason.     The  latter  path  is  useful  in  giv- 
ing belief  in  God  "intellectual  respectability".     It  is 
by  that  path  that  we  gain  proofs  for  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God.     The  path  of  revelation  is  not  credited 
so  much  with  originating  the  idea  of  God  as  with  adding 
to  it  and  illuminating  it. 

logically  the  intellectual  analysis  and  proof  of 
the  being  of  God  should  precede  the  enrichment  and  char- 
acterisation of  him  as  a  personality •    But  we  find  the 
two  concepts  developing  side  by  side.     The  prophets  assume 
the  existence  of  God  and  proceed  to  the  depiction  of  his 
character.     For  them  he  is  a  personal  God  of  action  re- 
vealed in  what  he  does  in  the  world  of  nature  and  history. 
He  is  also  an  ethical  God.    Every  change  in  their  idea  of 
God  was  an  ethical  advance.     Sexual  purity  and  social  jus- 
tice became  matters  of  supreme  importance.    An  ethical 
monotheism  developed  as  a  natural  outcome  of  this  line  of 
revelation. 

Tbe  Greek  thought  began  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  Hebrew.  But  here  the  emphasis  was  metaphysical 
rather  than  ethical.     Thought  was  speculative.     God  was 
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essence  rather  than  action.    He  was  purely  rational  and 
abstract  and  was  not  drawn  from  experience.     Thus  the 
existence  of  God  "became  a  well-established  fact  while 
the  idea  of  Gocl  lacked  depth  and  richness. 

l/hen  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  ideas  in  their  entirety- 
are  placed  beside  each  other  they  present  very  different 
aspects.    The  one  is  dynamic,  the  other  static;  the  one 
historical,  the  other  ideal;  the  one  ethical,  the  other 
Metaphysical J  the  one  intensely  personal,  the  other  im- 
personal or  super -personal ;  the  one  living,  the  other  ab- 
stract.    All  these  differences  are  due  to  the  difference 
in  temperament  and  'background  of  the  two  races  producing 
the  thinkers,     fhe  prophetic  racial  heritage  is  imagina- 
tive and  intensely  emotional,  the  philosophic  rational 
and  intensely  logical. 

Of  the  two  ideas  it  can  not  be  said  that  one  is 
greater  or  better  than  the  other.     It  is  not  a  question 
of  better  or  worse.     Both  are  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  well-rounded  and  vital  religion.    And  both  ideas 
enter  into  the  Christian  religion  of  today.     Our  belief  in 
God  rests  on  the  rational  foundation  built  by  the  Greek 
prophets.     But  there  is  a  wealth  of  emotional  content  and 
vitality  in  the  Christian  superstructure  which  does  rot 
belong  to  the  Greeks.    And  for  this  we  must  thank  the 
Hebrew  prophets. 
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SUOIARY 

The  He"braic  idea  of  God  can  be  traced  through  the 
-arly  creation  stories  and  those  of  the  patriarchal  period 
to  its  true  historical  genesis  In  the  I'osaic  covenant  with 
Yahweh.     This  covenant  relation  inspired  the  succeeding 
pre -literary  prophets  to  the  development  of  a  practical 
ethical  monotheism. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  development  the  early 
Greek  poets  and  philosophers  were  developing  cosmologies. 
But  they  did  not  produce  a  continuously  enlarging  idea  of 
the  Maker  of  the  world  as  had  the  Hebrews.    Each  philoso- 
pher propounded  a  new  theory.     Thus  FHato  inherited  from 
preceding  philosophers  only  a  method  of  procedure  and  a 
boundless  field  of  research. 

The  prophetic  idea  of  God  is  taken  up  from  five 
angles.    The  ilea  of  the  creator  ship  of  God  was  of  com- 
]  aratively  late  origin  but  it  :i  s  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  of  universal  rule  by  Deutero -Isaiah.     The  per- 
fection of  creation  is  assumed  and  creation  ex  nihilo  is 
implied.    The  providence  of  God  is  inherent  in  prophecy 
both  as  to  God's  immanence  in  nature  and  his  free  relation 
to  hi story.     The  ethical  character  of  God  is  a  development 
of  the  covenant  idea.    Eis  demands  upon  men  for  social  jus- 
tice and  personal  purity  are  proof  of  his  own  righteous 
oharacter  which  is  further  evidenced  in  his  mercy  and  trust 
worthiness #    The  personality  of  God  is  a  most  characteristi 


nhase  of  the  idea  of  God.     It  appears  in  the  personal 
name  "Yahweh"  attached  to  God,  in  both  physical  and  psy- 
chical anthropomorphisms,  and  in  God^  purpose  apparent 
in  nature  and  historj-.     The  matter  of  the  unity  of  God 
is  two-sided,     fit  Mil  the  nation  the  ideal  of  hut  one 
God  to  he  worshiped  arose  early.    But  the  extension  of  the 
rule  of  that  God  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  and  his 
consequent  transcendence  came  only  with  Deutero-Isaiah. 

The  Greek  idea  of  God  is  also  taken  up  from  five 
angles.     GodTs  relation  to  the  material  ,rorld  is  the  first 
object  of  inquiry,     Plato  finds  him  to  he  the  Demi -urge , 
Aristotle  the  Prime  Hover,  and  Plotinus  the  One.  Crea- 
tion is  only  the  giving  of  meaning  hut,  such  as  it  is,  it 
is  universal,     ,/ith  regard  to  Godfs  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  men,  Plato  would  ad\vocate  an  intelligent  providence. 
But  Aristotle  and  Plotinus,  in  excluding  personality  exclude 
the  possibility  of  an  interested  God.     In  the  realm  of 
ethics  God  is  denied  dynamic  power  because  of  his  lack  of 
personality,  though  he  himself  is  perfection.     The  ideal 
of  all  three  philosophers  are  purged  of  anthropomorphisms 
both  physical  and  psychical  except  intelligence  and  thus 
are  deprived  of  all  personality.    While  Plato  harmonizes 
the  popular  religion  with  his  theoretical  monotheism  by 
forming  a  sort  of  monolatry,  Aristotle  and  Plotinus  do  not 
reconcile  the  two.     The  transcendent  unity  of  God  is  patent 


but  worship  renains  polytheistic. 

The  difference  "between  the  two  ideas  of  God  is 
thus  one  of  approach,  the  Hebrew  along  the  line  of  reve- 
lation, the  Greek  along  the  line  of  reason.     The  Greek 
furnishes  a  rational  basis  for  the  rich  and  dynamic  ir.ono 
theism  of  the  Hebrews. 
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